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OF RHETORIC 


By Cuarves Sears Batpwiy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Rhet- 
oric in Yale University. Crown 8vo. About 460 pages. $1.35. 





CONTENTS 

INTRODUCTION. 

Part I. Prose Composrrion. A. Logical Composition (Persuasion 
and Exposition): 1. The Elements of Logical Composition— 
(i) The Composition as a Whole ; (ii) The Paragraph ; (iii) The 
Sentence. 2. Exposition—(i) Scope ; ‘ii’ Aim ; (iii) Method ; 
(iv) Literary Form. 3. Persuasion—‘i) Scope ; ‘ii) Argument ; 
(iii) Literary Forms. B. Literary Composition (Narration 
and Description): 1. The Elements of Literary Composition 
—(i) Unity; ii’ Coherence; ‘iii Emphasis. 2. Narration— 
(i) Character ; (ii) Plot ; (iii) Literary Forms. 3. Description 
—(i) Definition : The Limits of Description ; ‘ii) The Details of the 
Whole (Unity and Emphasis) ; (iii) The Mechanism (Coherence). 

Part II. Prose Dicrion. A. Usage; B. Style—‘i) The Personal 
Use of Language, or Originality ; (ii) Elegance; (iii Direct- 
ness, or Force, (iv) The Balance of Elegance and Force in 
Classic Prose; (v' Harmony ; (vi) Sincerity. 

Appenpix. 1. Themes and Exercises—Notes, References, Examples. 
(Throughout these Notes, etc., the section- numbers corres- 
pond with those of the text.) 2. Subjects for Expository Essays 
—(i' Reports; (ii) Essays Supported by Research; (iii' Essays 
Supported by Extended Research, (iv: Essays Involving Con- 
sultation of Authorities; ‘v) Longer Essays for Advanced 
Students—Definition, Division, Compilation. An Example of 
Simple Research.—The Writing of Criticism. 3. Themes and 
Exercises. Notes. Examples and References. 4. The 
Elements of Literary Composition. 5. Narration—Six Ver- 
sions of a Tale. Plots for Stories. 6. Description—Direc- 
tions for a Course of Frequent Short Themes. 7. Prose 
Diction. Directions for Translation. 
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RECENT ISSUES 


of our Standard Literature Series include Hans Andersen’s 
Best Stories, edited for pupils of Third Reader Grade—a 
delightful selection of these favorite tales, in large clear type and 
with pleasing pictorial illustrations. 


Also, for critical study of English, Shakespeare’s Mer= 
chant of Venice, and Julius Caesar (Macbeth, next 
forthcoming number), Vicar of Wakefield, Silas Marner, 
with the skilful editing of Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr. 


Also, Goldsmith, Gray, Burns, and other 18th Century 
Poets, containing five of the choicest descriptive poems in the 
language, and a choice edition of Longfellow’s Courtship of 
Miles Standish. 


Write for full descriptibe list. 











WIDELY POPULAR 


in a large circle of schools: Maury’s Elementary Geog- 
raphy, revised and enlarged, with its interesting text, new 
maps, full-page colored illustrations showing the people of each 
continent and the style of their houses, etc. ; and Maury’s 
Manual of Geography, edition of 1902, with fresh new 
matter, including full 12th U. S. Census figures. 


So, too, the New Clarendon Dictionary, a hand-book 
of rare excellence and convenience, with its 30,000 words, etc., 
and Holmes’ New Readers, with their delightful Science 
Stories and Good Literature features, and in the First book, cor- 
related teaching of Color, Form, etc. 


Correspondence invited concerning these, and our other 
Standard Publications ; also just issued, Bouton’s Spelling 
and Word Building, and Barss’ Writing Latin. 
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The Dchool Fournal. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


This weekly journal of education, now in 
its thirty-second year, will be found more val- 
uable and more indispensable to superin- 
tendents, principals, and school officers and 
advancing teachers than ever. 

It is understood that everything of importance 
relative to education shall be found in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty numbers are published in a year. 
In these every phase of the great question 
of education will be discussed, so that its 
value to those who are really interested in 
education cannot be over-rated. 


@Our Creed. 


Ww: believe that a school official will perform his 
duties more intelligently by knowing what is 
done in other towns and cities. 
WE believe that a superintendent or principal who 
does not keep posted concerning the move- 
ments in the great centers like New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Philadelphia is fitting himself to be retired, 
WE believe that a principal of a school (or class 
teacher) who does not make a study of educa- 
tion, but relies on politics to help him forward, has 
not the spirit of the true educator, and cannot be a 
real educator of children. 
WE believe that teachers who neglect to read an 
educational journal and thus imbue their minds 
with opinions, thoughts, suggestions, and ideas con- 
cerning their work are making themselves into mere 
reciting posts. Such teachers usually fill their minds 
each morning with the twaddle in the daily papers, 
or the froth of the magazines; both of which unfit 
them to make any deep or permanent impression on 
their pupils’ minds, the edge of their own being de- 
stroyed as by an acid. 
WE believe that, as the principal of a most suc- 
cessful private school said: ‘‘ The teacher | 
want must be baptized in ideas concerning the ways 
and means of progress in the intellectual and moral 
life of children. If he reads an educational paper | 
consider it a good sign.” 
WE believe that a man who is in education ought 
to be of it also; that is, if he is drawing pay 
he ought to give himself to his work; he ought to 
identify himself with his work. 





WE believe the reason that teaching holds so low 

a place in public estimation is the fault of the 
teachers themselves; the public believes (right or 
wrong) that they are doing their work ina _half- 
hearted, routinish way. 


E believe, yes, we know that our publications 
during the past twenty-eight years have put a 
hundred thousand “‘ on the track,” shown them what 
Teaching really means, and, to present it from the 
pecuniary standpoint, those persons instead of earn- 
ing say $250,000 have earned $1,000,000 or even 
$2,000,000. 


WE believe that the professional spirit has been 

widely disseminated thru the influence of 
our publications—at least we have aimed at this, week 
after week for nearly thirty years. 


E believe that no fair-minded person can read 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL without feeling that 

its chief effort is to put the teachers on a higher, 
nobler, more useful and more successful ground. 


E believe that thru it thirking teachers 

grow more competent, double their value, 

come to understand themselves and the work they 

are doing, and do that work in a different light and 
in a different spirit. ; 


Whp Published 2 

The public is at last concluding that it takes brains 
and study to fit a man to take charge of a school or a 
school system. We admit that many school boards 
do not feel this, but a great many do. We publish 
THE JOURNAL to enable one to understand the 
situation in all parts of the field, be he superintendent, 
principal, or school official. If we did not feel we 
were performing a most needful and worthy work, 
one contributing to the real advancement of educa- 
tion and planting it on higher ground, we would not 
continue our effort. There is little money in it; but 
there is the sense of doing a needed and valuable 
work, and that is the controlling motive. 


Our Crpectations, 

With the aims we have and the efforts we make, 
we feel that we ought to have the support of every 
progressive superintendent, principal, school official, 
and advancing teacher in the entire country. We 
have given untiring labor for nearly thirty years to a 
work that all acquainted with it candidly admit has 
contributed enormously to build up genuine education 
and place the teacher's work on a higher and more 
worthy basis, and we expect appreciation and pat- 
ronage. Let every reader of this subscribe. The 
$2.00 he will spend will come back to him many 
times over. 


TWO SPECIAL OFFERS: 





Leading American Educators. 


Butler, Parker, Soldan, Harris, Hall, Eliot, Dewey, James, Mann. 
Price, $1.00 net. 


Ten Portraits, mounted ready to frame in portfolio, of Barnard, 


Pickh’s Memcry Culture. 


A new book, by a leading exponent of scientific memory training, 
worth its weight in gold to every one who has to pass examinations. 


Price, $1.00 net. 








A choice of either sent free for a limited time to mew subscribers sending the subscription price of THE JOURNAL ($2.00) direct to the 


office. Address the publishers, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St, New York. 





**x3*«* KELLOGG’S KATALOGS *«*3*x 


School Entertainment Katalog. 
The cream of this literature. 700 books— 
over 150 new ones listed and described 
this year. Free. 


Teachers’ Katalog. 
144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. 
The most complete list of books for teachers, 
teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. 


New Century Katalog. 


A descriptyve list of pedagogical books and 
teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over 1700 
best bocks listed, classified,many described 
A unique katalog—none other published. 
Send 2c. stamp. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St. NEW YORK. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 414 Century Building, eapolis 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St , Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block Los Angeles. 


Sch erm erhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in the U.S. Est.1855 


3 East 14th St,, New York JouHN C. RocKWELL, Manager. 


KELLOG@’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


A Reliable Teachers’ Aid. Established 1889. Circular for stamp. Call or write. 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East 9th Street. New York City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGFNCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools.and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. VOUN>.FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 77°F A es york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other;teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools,and families Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
{ff you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 
B. W. Brintnall, Manager, = 3773 Brooklyn Ave,, Seattle, Washington 





























DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on application to the Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 
BOOKS for 


FRENC 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIASF R JENSINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK. 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


/o~ANDREWS 
| & SCHOOL 


FURNISHING CO. 
sx. NEW YORK 





BERCY’S TEXT- 














ALB ANY TE ACHERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with 


abs oe Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. ¥. 


Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? zg ug) 


GILLOTT’S ~~ 1089, SEMYSLANT PEN, 


is a new departure in pen-making. It has been devised with great care to meet the latest 
requirements in teaching writing. Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application 











BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 


5 W. 18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 





110 Boylston Street 

SCHOOL SOUVENIRS The best, and most universally pleasing, for 

a little money—fitting any purse—suiting 

any taste—are THE BROWN PICTURES; photographic reproductions of nearly 3000 

famous subjects, in vast variety. Illustrated Catalog, 2 cts.; or free if you will 
send Io cts, fcr assorted samples. 

SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS for Spring and Summer festivals: Arbor 
Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, and all other times. Our assortment is un- 
equaled; we send /vee the largest Entertainment Catalog ever issued by any house. 

EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS is our motto. No teacher is equipped for 
a our 144-page Teachers’ Catalog constantly on hand for reference— 
sent free. 


E.L. KELLOGG @@ CO., - 61 East Nieth Street, New Mork. 





For PAINTBOXES, 


the 3-Coler Box. and all other grades, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING PAPERS, Etc., 


and aJl other Drawing and Painting Materials, 
send to Manufacturers and Headquarters for 
quotations. 


F. WEBER & CO., 1125 Chestnut St., Phila 





The Magazine 


EDUCATION 


Supt. RicHarp G. Boone, Editor. 


Records the carefully prepared utterances 

of many of the ablest educators. 

It is the oldest of the high-class_ educational 
monthly magazines. Fully up-to-date. It should be 
within the reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a mere 
“ make-shift”’ to get a living. meee Mie 

Librarians should include Education in their list 
for the benefit of teachers and others who would keep 
abreast of the best educational thought. Universally 
commended by the best authorities. ’ 

$3.00 a year, 85 cents a copy. Sample copy for six 
2-cent stamps. . 

We offer a $2.50 Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen 
(per registered mail); any one do)lar magazine; or any 
one dollar book, FREE, for one new subscription to 
education. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield St., - - BOSTON, MASS. 


LAING’S PLANETARIUM.. 


Solves the problems of 
theSeasons,Day’s Length, 
Moon’s Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Write for full particulars 
to 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


(DEPT. G), Detroit, Mich. 





EADERS will confer a favor by 


mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 








Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 












have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


The{Stationers supply them. 


Works : Camden, N. J, 
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THE BEST “CIVICS” 


Government: Its Origin, Growth, and Form in the United States. With special treat. 
ment of the Constitution and Government of New York State. By Rosert Lansino, 
B. A., Attorney at Law, and Gary M, Jones, M. A., Principal of the Watertown, N. Y., 
High School. 463 pp. Price, $1.05. 








““T am very much pleased 
with the clearness and accuracy 
with which the subject is treat- 
ed. The tables and analyses in 
different parts of the book will 
be found of special helpfulness 
to the teacher. The chapter 
that treats of the Government 
of New York State is one of the 
best features of the work. I 
have not yet seen any work of 
the kind that explains so care- 
fully and clearly the regulations 
governing the conduct of pri- 
maries and elections. I believe 
the work will be appreciated by 
the teachers of our state.” R. 
A. Searinc, Principal Normal 
Training School, Rochester, 
i A 


The book teaches the fundamental principles under- 
lying government, their development in European coun 
tries as well as in the United States, and above all it 
emphasizes the practical, useful side of the study of civics. 

It combines the results of practical teaching experi- 
ence and of successful law practice. 

It is thorough and authoritative, having been revised 
by Mr. Justice Harian of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
Hon. Joun W. Foster, Ex-Secretary of State, and other 
eminent authorities. 


It meets the requirements of the Regents perfectly. 














For the Sleepless 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Just before retiring, half a 
teaspoon in half a glass of 
water soothes and rests the 
nerves, nourishes the body 
and gives refreshing sleep. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name ‘“ Horsford’s”’ on label. 











SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK: 29-33 E. 19th St. CHICAGO 














INCORPORATED 1851. 
a Se Se 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, clear. self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, instaliment 
options,and many other desirable features, allof which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - - - 


a Je 


GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 
10 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, - - - - 


Shaw’s New Question Book. 


Shaw’s Question Book. By Epwarp R. Suaw. This is the best question book 
for teachers and those preparing to teach ever published, for the following reasons: (1) It is 
authoritative. The author stands high as teacher and educational 
author. (2) It is carefully divided into grades—3rd grade, 2nd grade, 
Ist grade, and professional (for state certificate grade. The teacher is 
impelled to advance ; having studied the 3rd grade questions, the 2nd 
grade is naturally taken up. (3) It contains about three thousand 
| questions with answers on 77 different branches of study required in 
examinations. A new edition has just been issued, with 
Historical and Geographical Maps brought up to 


date. 
PRICE, $1.75; TO TEACHERS, $1.60; 


New York City. 





Postage, 15c. 





Publishers and 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers an 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


is the title of a unique monthly magazine devoted to an exposition of the principles 
of education. It is now in its twelfth year and has numerous subscribers in every 
State of the Union. Its great value is this—it carries the student forward each year 
thru a Systematic Course in Pedagogy and General Culture. 


ITS DEPARTMENTS—History of Education—Child Study—History 
of Art and Studies of Famous Paintings—Pedagogy 


6! East Ninth Street, New York 





Send for new circular deseribing the course more fully 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


“Tam giad to indorse EpuvATIONAL FOUNDATIONS as a Valuable publication for such teachers 
who wish general but systematic work along educational lines.” —Priy. W. B. Gunnison, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 















- 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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Latest Issues. 




































Dickinson’s World’s Work, lbc. bk 
Sturgis’s Rag-Doll Party. Bright comedy, 25c. bk 
Wilson’s Marriage of Prince Flutterby, 1dc. bk 
Burbank’s Little Miss Van Winkle, lic. bk 
Henry’s Comic Menagerie, lic. bk 
Sanford’s Advertising Girls Masque, 15c. bk 
Book of Monologues. Very entertaining, 25e. bi 
Baker's Temperance Dramas, 30c. bk 
Baker's Pantomimes and Charades. 2c. bk 
Jenkins’ Juvenile Fantastics and the Butterfly, lic. 
Fernald’s Footlight Frolics. Plays, 30c. bk 
Twentieth Century Proposal, 2c. bk 
Up-to-Date Minstrel Jokes 25c. bk 
Goodrich’s Motion Songs for School and 
Home, or, Young Folks’ Opera, 2c. bk 
God-Speed.—Well Wishing in Verse 
and Prose for all Occasions. Cloth, 81. wg 
Hardman's Clarissa’s First Party, jbc. wg 
Atherton’s A Comedy of Errors ;_ or 
The Cousin and the Maid, 50c. wg 
Thiele’s Frolic in the Cooking Class ; or, 
Debutantes in the Culinary Art, Tbe. wg 
Hanssen’s Queen of Sheba. Biblical Drama, 2c. wg 
Crippen’s Joseph in Egypt, sf x2 2c. wg 
Polding’s Dawn of Redemption ; or The Adora- 
tion of the Magi Kings, 25c. Music forsame 25c. wg 
Randolph’s Patriotic Sungs for chool and 
Home, 60c. dt 
Noll’s Poegy’s Dream. Bright operetta, 40c, dt 
Thomas's Picnic. Easy cantata, j5e dt 
Macy’s Queen’s Surprise, 40c, dt 
Geibel’s Secret, Operetta. Costumes simple, We. dt 
Loder’s Cinderella in Flower Land ; or the 
, _ Lost Lady’s slipper, 30c. dt 
Geibei’s Little Gypsy. Short operetta, Qe. dt 
Gabriel's Day in the Woods, 40c, dt 
Bradbnry’s New Flora’s Festival, 40c. d 
Schoeller’s New Year's Eve, 50c, dt 
Children’s Plays. Series I., _ ec. wg 
Children’s Plays. Series Il. 40c.1g. Both series s0c.wg 
Pailler’s The Magic Bell. Fairy Play, lic. wq 
Santa Claus & Co. Christmas cantata, 30c. ch 
Dorothy’s Dream. Christmas cantata, 30c. ch 
A Christmas Vision. New, bright cantata, 30c. ch 
Waifs’ Christmas Cantata. Very popular, 30c. ch 
Our Fag: or Columbia’s Flowers, E 30c. ch 
Ship of State. Class exercise. Much variety, 30c.ch 
Funny Little Folks from Fairyland ; or The 
Brownies at School, ‘ 50c. ch 
Goin’ to Meetin’. Character Song. Amusing, 0c. ch 
I’m Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, B0c. ch 
The House that Jack Built, 50c. ch 
Heroes ry | Song for Boys, 50c. ch 
If, I Were Be ; Solos. 30c. ch 
Blackstone’s New Pieces That Take Prizes. Cl., 1.00 hn 
Craig's Prices That Have Taken Prizes. Cloth, 1.00hn 
3abcock’s Bird Day and How to Prepare forIt, 50c, sb 
Sunflower March. For 16 boys, l5e. mb 
tose March and Drill. Forlégirls, | 5c. mb 
pear Drill. Forl6 girls. Costumessimple, lic. mb 
A Visit from Mother Goose and Her Family, 5c. mb 
Christmas Star March an rill, lic. mb 
Christmas Dialogs and Plays , lic. mb 
Sitler’s Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises, , Ibe. mb 
Fin de Siecle hmm ri Birthday Exercises, lic. mb 
Hatchet March and Drill, é l5c. mb 
Shedd’s Practical Memorial Day Exercises, lic. mb 
Shedd’s Our Nation’s Birthday, lac. mb 


Powers’ Exercises for Memorial Day, 
Little Women Play. From Alcott’s a. 
Onur large descriptive catalog of 
Me School Entertainment material 
sent free. Over 700 books—cream of 
al] published—in stock. Send all 
orders direct to New York. We are 
the only dealers making a specialty 
of school material of this kind. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


61 E. Ninth Street, NEW YORK 
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What Shall Be the Education of the People ? 


With Special Reference to the Problem in the South. 
By President Charles W. Dabney, of the University of Tennessee. 
(Cenciuded.) 


Universality and diversity are thus the two principles 
of education. Each soul has a right to an education, 
and that education should be in accordance with his 
God-given nature. These are the principles that under- 
lie all systems of public education. Testing our public 
schools in the South by them, we will see finally how 
wretchedly we have failed. 

In the first place, how fully have we applied the prin- 
ciple of universality, that is, the education of all the 
people? Our doctrine supposes an equal opportunity 
for an elementary eaucation, at least, fur every chiid in 
the commonwealth. Have we provided this? We well 
know we have not. We have fallen far short of our 
duty in this respect. In order tnat we may grasp the 
full size of the problem before us, let us look calmly at a 
few facts. In the states south of the Potomac and east 
of the Mississippi there were, in 1400, in round numbers, 
16,500,000 people, 10,500,000 of them white and 6,0U0,- 
OUU black. in tnese states there were, in round oum- 
bers, 4,U00,000 wnite and 2,500,000 black children of 
school age (five to twenty years), a total of 6,500,000 
children to be educated. in Mississippi there were 
253,v00 white and 380,U00 colored children. What an 
army of young people to be educated! How they are 
marching on. Many of them are beyond our help, or 
will be in less than ten years. 

The important question is, What are we in the South 
doing for these children? Let us see! Only sixty per 
cent. of them were enrolled in the schools in 1900. The 
average daily attendance was only seventy per cent. of 
those enrolled. Only forty-two per cent. are actually 
at school. One white child in five is left wholly illit- 
erate. Careful analysis of the reports of state super- 
intendents showing tne attendance by grades, indicates 
that the average chila, whites and b.acks together, who 
attends schoo! at all stops with the third grade. In 
North Carolina the average citizen gets only 2.6 years, 
in South Carolina 25 years, in Alabama 2.4 years of 
schooling, both private and public. In the whole South 
the average citizen gets only three years of schooling of 
all kinds in his entire life! This is the way we are edu- 
cating these citizens of the republic, the voters who will 
have to determine the destinies not only of this people 
but of millions of others beyond the seas. Have we not 
missionary. work enough to do here at our own doors 
witnout going to Cuba, Porto Rico, or the Philippines ? 

But why is it that the children get so little eauca- 
tion? Have we no schools in the country? Yes, but 
what kind of schools? The average value of a school 
property in North Carolina is $180, in South Carolina 
$178, in Georgia $523, and in Alabama $212. The 
average salary of a teacher in North Carolina is $23.36, 
in South Carolina $23 20, in Georgia $27, and in Ala- 
bama $27.50. The schools are open in North Carolina 
an average of 70.8 days, in South Carolina 88.4, in 
Georgia 112, and in Alabama 78.3. The average ex- 
penditure per pupil in average attendance is, in North 
Carolina $4.34, in South Carolina $4.44, in Georgia 





$6.64, and in Alabama $3.10 per annum. In other 
words, in these states, in school-houses costing an 
average of $276 each, under teachers receiving the 
average salary of $25 a month, we are givirg the chil- 
dren in actual attendance from two tw five cents worth 
of education a day for eighty-seven days only in the 
year! This 1s the way we are schooling the children ! 

In the second place, let us consider how schools stand 
as regards the principle of diversity—the education of 
every man in accordance with his God-given nature. 
Of all the public schools in the country perhaps those 
of the South are the most completely devoted to the 
“three R's,’ which some one has described as “little 
arithmetic, less reading, and least writing.” Having re- 
ceived their methods from the church schools, the col- 
leges for higher education were also devotea almost ex- 
clusively to the classics, philosophy, and theology. 
These facts are too well known to need amplification. 

The South is an agricultural section ; its people must 
always support themselves by the rural arts. The prob- 
lem of the South, therefore, like most sections of our 
country in fact, is the probiem of the rural schools, The 
problem of making money enough .o support a good sys- 
tem of public scnools is the problem of improving the 
agricultural production. Until the farmer can make 
more he cannot give much more for the support of 
schools. Before the people in the sparsely settied rural 
districts can build worthy schools they must have pro- 
ductive farms and good roads to take their produce to 
market. The campaign for better schools is, therefore, 
closely associateo with that for good roads and for the 
improvement of agriculture. In fact, these three 
things must all go forward together. The methods of 
agriculture must be raised thruout the country and good 
roads must be built before the people can support rural 
schools worthy the name. 

Our special problem, therefore, is the establishment 
of rural schools where the elements of natural science 
and industrial arts are taught. Of all sections of our 
country, the South is thus most in need of industrial 
education of al] kinds. 

The indifference to education among country people 
grows out of a misunderstanding of what education is. 
The people are sick of the old education. In the words 
of Dr. Murphy, ‘‘There has been too much of the edu- 
cation that looks towards vanity and not enough of that 
which looks towards common sense, practical equipment 
for the actual opportunities of life.” The true educa- 
tion supports the life that the man or the woman is to 
lead ; itis training for complete living. How absurd, 
yes, how wicked it is then to train the farmer's children, 
who must live in contact with nature on the farm, in a 
fashion that fits them only to be bookkeepers or sales- 
women in acity. The trouble with the old education 
was that it educated all of the bright young people out 
of the country. The new education is related to the 
economic life of the people and prepares them for the 
industries in which they are to make their living. The 
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true education trains men to think right—on a straight 
line, to feel right, to will right, to do right—and so to 
be right, it makes character—not merely abstract good- 
ness, but practical efficiency—the character that does 
good things ! 

Such is the situation that confronts us, such is the 
problem we must solve. The great question is, How 
shall all the people of the South be educated and trained 
for actual life? Who is to do this work? Shall indi- 
viduals de it? Shall the churches do it? We have re- 
lied upon them largely in the past, and they have indeed 
done noble work for Southern people, as for the people 
of all sections of our country. We need the church 
schools, but we know at the same time that the churches 
can never educate all the people. We have come to be- 
lieve with Horace Mann that “ Every follower of God 
and friend of mankind will find the only sure means of 
carrying forward the particular reform to which Le is 
devoted in universal education. In whatever dep1z:t- 
ment of philantnropy he may be engaged, he will find 
that department to be only a segment of the great circle 
of beneticence of wnich universal education is the center 
and circumference.” The churches must take part in 
the work of universal education ; every agency for the 
advancement of the interests of humanity may and 
should help in this great work ; but the state is the 
only agency which can reach all the people. The state 
should encourage all societies and individuals to aid in 
this work ; but it makes no difference how many of them 
are in the field, it must take upon itself the great bur- 
den of educating all the people. “(To give) informa- 
tion to the people . . . is the most certain, and the 
most legitimate engine of government.” To Janes 
Madison. Washington Ed., ii., 382 (1787) “The dif- 
fusion of information I deem (one) of the essential prin- 
ciples of our government and, consequently, (one) which 
ought to shape its administration.” First Inaugural] Ad- 
dress. Washington, Ed., viii., 2. (Thomas Jefferson.) 
Ford Ed., viii, 5 (1801). Education is the best pre- 
ventive of crime, it isthe only method of preparing 
men for intelligent and faithful citizenship, it is the 
best method of increasing the productivity of the people 
and so increasing the wealth of the state ; all this is 
true, but we do not rest the argument for state educa- 
tion upon these alone. It isthe duty of the state to 
educate the entire population because it is the only pos- 
sible way in which the entire population can be edu- 
cated and trained, and every soul has a right to this 
opportunity for traning. 

If this is true, everything the state possesses should 
be dedicated to the cause of education first of all. As 
each citizen holds all his property in trust for the good 
of all, so the state, made up of us all, holds allits wealth 
in trust for the benefit of all its members. It is the 
commonwealth, the wealth of all. 

Bat is wealth—the material things of life—the es- 
sence of the commonwealth? What constitutes the state? 
The material possessions of its people? No, as impor- 
tant as material wealth is, it does not constitute the 
commonwealth. What, then, constitutes the state? 
The men and women of to-day? No, as influentis] as 
they are, they do not make a state. What, then, con- 
stitutes the state ; the fathers who won our liberties 
and the mothers who trained our great men? No, as 
brave and good as they were, they alone do not form 
the state of to-day. What, then, does constitute the 
commonwealth? The successive generations of men 
and women taken collectively, all past, all present, and 
all to come, these constitute the commonwealth. As 
the people of the past ewed a duty to us, 80 we owe a 
duty to all who follow us. All the property of the com- 
monwealth, all the mind, intellect, and soul of all its 
people, all its past glory, and its present power— all the 
state has been, is, and will be, is pledged for the educa- 
tion of all its youth. The entire commonwealth exists 
only for the children of to-day and those of the future. 
To rob them ef the opportunity for education is, then, 
the greatest crime of which the state can be guilty. 
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This is not only Jefferson’s doctrine, it is the true 
meaning of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man; this is what the Master meant when He said, 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me,” and this is 
the significance of His parting charge, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto 
me.” 


WH 
The Good Old Times. 


Under the head of “ By Many Hands,” The Practical 
Teacher prints several interesting notes on the history 
of whipping for ‘educational purposes.” It relates 
how school-boys of ancient and medieval times enjoyed 
a privilege which is unknown to their modern proto- 
types. If legend and tradition may be trusted, the 
saints sometimes came to their succor. We are told 
that a boy, condemned to chastisement, once fled to the 
tomb of the good St. Adrian at Canterbury. The mas- 
ter was indiscreet enough to follow him there and, 
ignoring the boy’s screams and protestations, proceeded 
to chastise him there and then. Twice the rod fell 
upon the victim’s back, but at the third blow his right 
arm withered away, and it was not restored to its origi- 
nal state of health until the master had sought the Jad’s 
forgiveness. Then we find that St. Ermenilda always 
watched over the boys of Ely. One day a number of 
boys fled to her shrine for shelter ; but the master, dis- 
regarding the claims of “sanctuary,” dragged them 
forth and flogged them. Next day the offended saint 
appeared to him and completely paralyzed his limbs ; 
nor was their use restored to bim until his pupils them- 
selves had carried him to St. Ermenilda’s shrine, a re- 
pentant sinner ! 

Of all the shamefaced frauds in the history of peda- 
gogy, that of the “ royal whipping boy” assuredly takes 
precedence. When a prince of the royal blood disre- 
garded his tutors, the birch was not applied to his royal 
skin, but to that of the “ royal whippirg boy,” who had 
been provided by the state for the purpose. Sir David 
Lindsay was the “whipping-boy” of James the Fourth 
of Scotland. Charles the First was provided with a 
“ whipping- boy” in the person of Wiliam Murray, who 
was afterwards the father of the Countess of Dysart. 
An old play gives usa dialog between a prince, sup- 
‘am to be Edward the Sixth, and his “‘whipping- 

oy” :— 

vp rince.—Why, how now, Browne, what is the mat- 
ter? 

Browne.—Your grace loyters and will not ply your 
booke, and your tutors have whipt me for it. 

Prince.—Alas, poor Ned! Iam sorry for thee. I'll 
take the more pains, and intreat my tutors for thee.” 

It redounds to the credit of George the Third that he 
would have no “ whipping-boy” for his children. Said 
he to their tutor, “If they deserve it, let them be 
flogged. Do as you used to do at Westminster.” 
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Some Features of American Higher Education. 
By Edmund J. James, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Inaugural Address as President of Northwestern University, Tuesday, October 21, 1902. 


Is There an American System of Higher Education? 


Foreign critics of America and American life have 
often remarked that we can lay no just claim to be eon- 
sidered as a civilized nation in the sense in which Euro- 
pean nations are civilized. 

Even our well disposed critics, in their eagerness to 
put us in the best possible light before their own coun- 
trymen, have argued in excuse fer us that the same 
standards and tests should not be applied to us as to 
Europe—a form of defense which has seemed to some 
of us more ingenious than satisfactory. 

To civilized nationality belongs, they declare, a cer- 
tain homogeneity in race, in education, in material con- 
ditions, in national ideals, which does not exist and can- 
not exist in the case of a nation spread over a continent, 
extending from the icy fields of Alaska to the tropical 
regions of southern Florida, and from the damp and 
foggy coast of eastern Maine to the cloudless skies of 
southern California—a homogeneity which does not, and 
cannot exist, in the case of a people, which in its origin 
represents every element, good and bad, from the sandy 
plains of northeastern Germany to the olive-crowned 
hills of Spain and Portugal, and which, in the course of 
its development, has taken up into its bosom the leav- 
iags and scum, as well as the progressive and vigorous 
elements of every nation in Europe, of some in Asia, 
and of the negro race in Africa; a people whose great- 
est civil conflict turned upon the relation of the black 
race to the white with all theimplications for culture 
and education and liberty which such a contest implies— 
a hom geneity which dves not, and cannot exist, in the 
case of a people waose primary purpose was not the cre- 
ation of a civilization, but the mere material mastery of 
a continent. 

It was a shrewd Frenchman who observed that the 
so-called American people is not really a nation at all, 
but a huge joint-stock company organized for the pur- 
pose of exploiting the natural resources of one of the 
greatest continents of the earth. In this way he ex- 
plained the persistent and flagrant neglect of certain 
elements which he regarded as fundamental to civiliza- 
tion. 

Even our most friendly critics, those most disposed to 
minify our defects and to magnify our virtues, empha- 
size, by way of apology, the raw and crude conditions of 
our life and say—sometimes in a very patronizing tone— 
the Americans have done well, in fact, exceedingly well, 
considering all that they have had to contend with. 

All foreign observers alike have remarked the chaotic 
conditions prevailing in every department of American 
life ; all alike emphasize the transitional character of 
every phase of our national existence. We are, they 
say, @ mere aggregation of human beings in the process 
of becoming civilized—in the first stages of true nation- 
alization. 

Oar friendly critics take an optimistic view of the out- 
come of this development ; they believe and hope that 
in course of time we shall become civilized. Our un- 
friendly critics take a gloomy view. They doubt whether 
such a consummation is possible. They question whether 
these discordant, dissevered, belligerent elements in 
their fierce contest for supremacy may not ultimately 
destroy one another instead of blending into a higher 
and harmonious life ! 

While we repudiate the correctness of this view very 
naturally and, I think, very properly-—we must acknow!- 
edge that there are many superficial things which ex- 
plain how foreigners come to take this view. There are 
many phenomena in our national life which seem at first 


blush to bear eut this conception of our present and our 
future. 

European students of our educational life and admin- 
istratiun—and it is to this aspect of tne general subject 
to wnich [ wish to invite your attention to-day—have 
all noted the undeveloped, unorganized character ef our 
education. They have stood amazed at this vast con- 
glomeration of so-called educational institutions, for 
which no public authority seems in any way responsible, 
the different elements of which seem to have no mutual 
relation at all. There is to them little or no trace of 
any systematic organization or of any principles running 
thru this eaormous, ill-digested mass. And more than 
one of them has given up in despair the attempt to pre- 
sent a logical.and complete account of our education. 
Nearly all of them have remarked that no one could give 
an account of the American system of education because 
there isn’t any. 

Foreign students of our educational life have been 
encouraged in this view by the statements and attitude 
of our own educators and our own students of educa- 
tion. 

Those of you who have attended educational meetings 
of puolic school teachers or college professors during 
the last twenty-five years will remember the monotoneus 
regularity with which every speaker introduced his re- 
marks with the statement that “‘ we are now in a period 
of transition. Bducational conditions are chaetic,” fol- 
lowing them up with the further opservation that we 
ought now to work out an educational system. 

if by system of education is meant a weil-considered 
scheme worked out in advance by expert authorities and 
imposed by the government—a scheme in which each 
type of institution. has received its place, been assigned 
to definite functions, been inserted into a hierarchy of 
Otner institutions with definite relations of co-ordina- 
tion and subordination, all subject to state or church 
supervision and control, then we certainly have no sys- 
tem of education in the United States, and I, for one, 
would pray that the day of such a system may be long 
delayed. 

If, ou the other hand, by system of education we mean 
a group or complex or aggregation of educational insti- 
tutions which have grown out of the life of the people, 
have been developed in answer to the needs of the peo- 
ple, are as multiform as the conditions of our society, 
answer these needs and conditions, rising in their stand- 
ard of equipment and work as the communities they 
serve rise to higher levels, acting upon the people to im- 
prove and elevate them, and again acted upon by these 
same people and urged on to new achievements— a set 
of institutions each of which is reaching out to come 
into contact with every other institution like or unlike 
it, and thus close up the gaps in the educational field, in 
this way rounding out and completing a scheme which 
will satisfy all our needs, then we have an American sys- 
tem of education, and one of which we may, in many re- 
spects, well be proud. 

As regards the American system of higher education 
there is, perhaps, the greatest scepticiem, and there 
seems to be, to a superficial observer, the greatest law- 
lessness and lack of system. 

But even here my thesis is that thereis, in a very real 
sense at the present time, an American system of higher 
education—a system as fully adapted to the needs of 
our American life as the system of any European coun- 
try—not even excepting Germany itself to the needs 
and wants of that country. A system which has certain 
peculiar characteristics which largely explain its excel- 
lence for our purposes. 
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I say this with all due recognition for the excellence 
of Huropean educational institutions and of their 
superiority at many points to our own—nobody would 
accuse me of underestimating the debt we owe to Ku- 
rope in education— in fact 1 have been criticised for 
waat some people have been pleased to call a European 
or Germano mania. I believe that we have very much to 
learo oy tae study of English and German and French 
education aad that of tne smaller countries of Kurope 
as well. Not that we can take over their institutions 
or their pecuiar features, but that in studying how they 
have solved certain educational problems we may obtain 
valuavle suggestions as to how we may solve similar 
problems here. 

And on tne other hand, my friends, I believe also that 
in tue same way European educators by studying the 
manner in which we have solved our specific provlems 
may in their turn derive ideas and suggestions which 
Wiil prove helpful to them. And in no department of 
education have we been more successful in my opinion 
in accompiisoiog valuaole results than in that of higher 
education. The steady stream of foreign students of 
our education waich has been growing in volume for 
the past ten years testifies to an increasing curiosity as 
to educatioual conditions in this country and it is des- 
tined to increase rather than decrease. 

Tais rapidly growing interest in American stonetinn 
is a striking illustration of the solidarity of national in- 
terests. it was the steady growth of the industrial and 
commercial importance of the American republic for 
the last ten years and its sudden appearance as a new 
force in werld politics as an incident to the Spanish war 
and its equally sudden appearance in world finance 
within tne iast few years which fixed European attention 
upon us and raised the question, How has all this come 
about? That one of the elements in this development 
is the educational system of the country was apparent 
at first glance—hence this newly developed remark- 
able interest not only on the part of educators but on 
the part of statesmen and the public as well. 

The first and most striking characteristic of the 
American system of higher education is the variety in 
form and function of its different elements. . .. The 
co-working of state and church and private citizens in 
the common work of higher education is one of the 
mst striking peculiarities of our system. It is one of 
the most important elements in the marvelous develop- 
ment of our system of higher education in the last 
thirty years. It is the outcome of a friendly rivalry of 
all elements in our communities interested in this aspect 
of our national life. 

The cause of this remarkable development lies deep- 
seated in the national character. It is a fundamental 
instinct of the people demanding ever more varied, ever 
more ample facilities for higher training. It has been 
rendered possible by our growing wealth on the one 
hand, and by our acceptance of the principle of absolute 
liberty of foundation and control on the other. 

Nothing strikes the foreign observer as more curious 
than the liberty, or, as he would express it, the license 
we grant to everybody to start a university. Speaking 
generally, no public supervision of any kind is main- 
- tained. Any one may get a charter to establish a 
higher institution of learning without money and with- 
out price. John Smith with no endowment, with no 
prospect of permanent income of any kind, with no out- 
look for students, with nothing but good intentions— 
and in some cases not even that—may obtain the right 
to grant the usual degrees in arts, science, law, medi- 
cine, and even theology. And I heard the other day of 
@ man—a corporation sole indeed, for he was the only 
member of the incorporating body who obtained: the 
right to grant not merely the usual degrees but “all 
degrees which had ever been granted by the universities 
of ancient or modern times, of this country or of the 
- rest of the world,” and, as if that were not enough, 
such other degrees as he might deem suitable. 

Such absurdities are, of course, mere incidents in the 
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development of the principle of liberty, which time may 
be trusted to remedy. But the principle itself, we may 
hope, will suffer no material impairment. 

As the outgrowth of it we have first of all the state 
university founded by the state and supported by public 
taxation—the institution which seems to the German 
and the Freachman and Italian and Austrian as the 
only legitimate and unquestioned form of higher in- 
struction. It has had to make its way slowly in English 
and American communities, But we have finally come 
to recognize not only that the state university is an im- 
portant institution—destined to grow and multiply as 
our people increase in wealth and intelligence ; not only 
that it is a powerful element in the development of the 
American people, but that it represents a permanent 
tendency in our American education—a logical need— 
ever more imperative as our people become more homo- 
geneous and united. It represents initself the external 
incorporation of the aspiration of the community as a 
whole, as a unit, toward higher education. Its very 
strength as a moral force lies in the fact that it repre- 
sents the things common to all parties—the things all 
parties can agree upon. It emphasizes the points of 
agreement, ignores differences, and thus becomes a 
most powerful agent in unifying the community. 

lts critics have called attention to the danger of poli- 
tical influence in its contro! and management. It is 
certainly a real possibility. Instances have occurred of 
its malign influence and every citizen should set his 
face like a flint against every approach to it. But this 
very contest to free the university from politics will 
educate the people on certain important matters con- 
nected with higher education and thru this conflict will 
come a higher and better public sentiment which will 
not be without its influence for good in countless direc- 
tions. 

Even in the organization and management of these 
state universities our American communities have pre- 
served the principle of liberty more fully than might 
have been expected. While they have compelled all 
taxpayers to bear a portion of this burdenthey have not 
carried the principle of compulsion further. They have 
not required attendance at these institutions as a con- 
dition of admission to any career of public or private 
activity. They have not, generally speaking, associated 
any peculiar privileges with graduation from such 
schools. They have contented themselves with provid- 
ing the facilities for higher education and have required 
the same examination and tests of their own students 
as of others in all examinations for the public service— 
civil and military. 

This same principle of liberty has permitted the evo- 
lution side by side with the state institution of a system 
of institutions organized, supported, and controlled by 
the church. ... Of the 480 institutions included in 
the list of American colleges and universities by the 
United States commissioner of education 360 are set 
down as founded or controlled by one or another branch 
of the Christian church. Of the total number of stu- 
dents two-thirds are given as registered in such insti- 
tutions. And even if we strike out those schools which 
tho founded by the church have grown beyond its con- 
trol or do not recognize in any way its right to repre- 
sentation in their management stil] the numter of 
distinctly church schools is very large and their place in 
our system of education a strikingly important one. © 

Their existence in such numbers testifies in a marked 
way to the deep-seated wish on the part of the mass of 
our people that their children should be trained in insti- 
tutions which believe as such in a religious life and are 
free to encourage and develop it officially. 


The danger which Europeans would naturally see in 
such a feature of our educational system, viz., that these 
church societies would inculcate doctrines in theig 
schools which might threaten the supremacy of th 
state in civil matters has not been observed in th 
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United States. So free have they been from every 
taint of such a defect that the public have never even 
threatened to interfere with them. It is a strcng testi- 
mony to the good conduct of these institutions in this 
respect that the state has never found it necessary to 
supervise and control them in any way from this point of 
view. 

This same principle of liberty combined with other 
circumstances which we need not further describe has 
led to another unique development in American educa- 
tion, and that is the founding and endowing of full- 
fledged universities by private individuals, The great 
foundations of Johns Hopkins at Baltimore, of Clark at 
Worcester, of Stanford at Palo Alto form eras not 
only in American education but in the education of the 
English-speaking world ; for they have influenced edu- 
cational movement in Canada, England, and Australia, 
as well as in the United States. This founding of uni- 
versities by private initiative is a striking characteristic 
of our system, 

The danger that a student of history might fear that 
private individuals would use such foundations primarily 
to advance their own reputations at the exvense of 
sound educational policy, or that they might found in- 
stitutions pledged to represent their ideas or notions or 
‘0 do honor in some illegitimate way to their names has 
not been realized. The possibility is, of course, always 
present and the community has a right to resent the 
use of the term university, and above all the right to 
resent the abuse of the privilege which is so generally 
cranted of exemption from taxation which would surely 
he committed if any private individual were to use this 
sacred name to decorate an enterprise whose chief aim 
should be his own glorification or the perpetuation of 
any particular ideas of his own instead of reserving it 
to those institutions whose first aim is the search after 
truth—that truth which is to make us all free. 

(To be continued.) 


we 
Relations of Geography and History. 


By Lucy M. SALmon, Vassar College. 

Miss Lucy M Salmon. the distinguished professor of history 
at Vassar college, discussed at the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Society for the Scientific Studv ef Education. ‘Some 
Principles of Teaching History,” in which she pointed out some 
of the relations of historv to geography which are given in the 

journal of Geography as follows. 

“ History is not intelligible without geography,” says 
H. B. George in his “‘ History and Geography,” p. 1, and 
this statement from one of the best authorities on the 
relation between the two subjects must be accepted as 
covering all the different phases of geography. 

The dependence of history upon the physical charac- 
ter of a country is evident when it is seen to what ex- 
tent these conditions have determired those on which 
history is based. The beginnings of nations have been 
influenced by the existence of broad, fertile valleys, while 
very high or very broad mountain chains have, outside 
of America, decided national frontiers. The necessity 
for individual protection determined the sites of the bill 
fortress-towns of ancient Greece and of medieval Italy, 
as protection has again led to the choice of sites partly 
encircled by water, as Durham, Venice, Rern, and Con- 
stantinople; the necessity for national defence has de- 
veloned the great modern fortress-towns of Grenoble 
and Belfort ; commercial reasons have placed towns at 
the junction of two rivers, as Mainz, Coblenz, and Lyons, 
or near the mouth of rivers, as Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, and Havre. Trade routes, military operations, 
and terms of treaties have all been conditioned by geo- 
graphical features. 

Geogravhical nomenclature is, in its turn, a fruitful 
field for showing the relation of history and of geogra- 
phy, as is evident in the term “fossil history” that has 
heen applied.to it. Great erudition has heen required 
to determine, satisfactorily and conclusively, the origin 
of large numbers of European geographical terms, but 
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the problem in America is simpler than it has been in 
Europe, and it is far simpler here to-day than it will be 
in the future. It is possible almost to reconstruct the 
early external history of America thru the study of 
names. The Spaniards have left the traces of their ex- 
plorations and discoveries in the names of saints and in 
names significant ef the ratural features of the coun- 
try, and these are found all along the sea-coast and the 
water-courses of the southwest. The French discoverers 
in their turn have left along the great lakes and thru 
the valleys of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi the 
names of French explorers, occasionally of saints, more 
often those indicative of the physical conditions of the 
country. The English settlers introduced a new element 
in nomenclature that had been impossible for the Span- 
ish and the French in view of the great extent of terri- 
tory explored and consequent Jack of permanence, ard 
that was names showing the affection of the settlers for 
their native English towns— hence, the duplication all 
along the Atlantic coast of the geographical names of 
England.* 

After the separation of the colonies from England 
dawning Americanism is seen in the names Columbus, 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, and those of otber 
statesmen and leaders. Later, the same spirit devel- 
oped Websters, Clays, Grants, and Garfields American 
history is thus stratified in its geographical nares. 
The love of native home that Jed to the conferring of 
so many names of England on the Atlantic settlements 
was reproduced when the descendants of these settlers 
became in turn emigrants to the western coentry.} Ad- 
venturers have left their footprints in Fair Chance, 
Eureka and Oka (softened from O. K.). ‘“‘ Boomers” 
have left their impression on Paris, London, Mason City, 
Charles City, and Metropolis City The hopes and aspi- 
rations of the comers are seen in Concord, Liberty, New 
Era, and Unionville. Vaulting ambition has sprinkled 
over central New York most of the classical names of 
Greece and ancient Italy, while Sparta appears in Wis- 
consin,and Hannibal in Missouri. A score of additional 
classifications of American nemes might be made show- 
ing how history has left its impress on American geog- 
raphy. 

If we turn again to Europe we see how the develop- 
ment in methods of warfare has changed the entire 
system of the defense of towns. The medieval city 
walls, encircling narrow crowded streets whose buildings 
were prophetic of the tall apartment houses of to-day, 
have given place to broad boulevards that are indicative 
of peace. Evolution in the site of towns has produced 
successively the Grecian acropolis, the Italian bill castle, 
the English manufacturing town, and the American 
railroad center. 

These are but suggestions of the innumerable ways in 
which history and geography each supplement and 
explain the other. The immediate relations between 
the two subjects are more obvious than is the case with 
numismatics and history, yet in this very apparent 
simplicity of relationship there lurks a danger. About 
no class of facts and conditions is it so easy to generalize 
from insufficient data as about those relating to geogra- 
phy. The novice who would hesitate to formulate con- 
clusions in regard to the connection between archeology 
and history, or heraldry and history, does not hesitate 
to draw sweeping deductions concerning the apparent 
mutual influence of geography and history. The teacher 
must be well equipped with a fund of geographical ard 
historical knowledge rather than familiar with only 
technical method if he is to hold in check this too com- 
mon tendency. 

*It is interesting, however, to note that this apparently did 
not come until after the period reflecting court irfluence as is 
seen in the names Virginia. Marviand, New Jersey. When the 
actual settlers grew in independence they gave the names of 
their home towns. 

tJersey Shore, Pa., Salina, Kansas,—the frequent repetition 
of names like Oswego, Brooklyn, Rochester, all show tbe influ- 
ence of interstate migration, as Pen Yan and Beloit show'te 
compromise between settlers from different sections or holding 
different views. 
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University Life in Germany. 
By W. B. WALLACE, B.A. 


The Loadon Zducational Times is one of the solid educational 
periodicals of Great Britain. In its pages have appeared many 
important contributions to the literature of pedagogy. Follow- 
ing is a most interesting description of the life of students in 
German universities, from the currentissue. The life here de- 
scribed is gradually disappearing, tho it is still preserved in its 
purity in the smaller university towns. 

What Nuremberg is to the hideousness of the towns, 
that the German student is to the stereotyped human 
figures of contemporary Europe—a quaint and interest- 
ing survival of medievalism in the midst of the dull 
uniformity and the Philistine conventionality of modern 
life. 

This is no new doctrine, for the Burschen have always 
been invested with a halo of romanticism, with which, 
strange to say, the fumes of their beer and tobacco by 
no means incongruously blend. 

Literary interest, of course—a factor whose influence 
can scarcely be overrated—more than even the bizarre 
realities of his surroundings, has elevated the Teuton 
student to a Walhalla in which his Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin, and Paris fellows have no part. Was not Dr. 
Faustus —the Faustus of legend, of Marlowe, of Goethe, 
and of Gounod—a student ere he became a professor at 
Wittenberg and enjoyed the posthumous acquaintance 
of Helen of Troy? Has not an English writer, famous 
in politics as well as poesy, depicted for us in tragi- 
comic verse the somewhat ludicrous woes of an alumnus 
in the “ U—niversity of Gottingen”? The sweetest of 
Transatlantic bards loved the memories of his Heidel- 
berg —his by virtue of the adoptive prerogative of genius 
—even as he loved the -bouquet of his own Catawba 
wine ; and who that has read “ Vanity Fair” can ever 
forget the infatuated youths who paid their court to 
Becky, that rather dubious Engel Englanderin, in the 
ducal town of Pumpernickel? 

The savour and aroma of the middle ages which that 
subtle distiller of strange, old-world essences, Charles 
Reade, has so marvelously reproduced in his ‘‘The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” still hangs, as we have said, 
around the Musensdhne of the Fatherland and their 
abodes. Let us try to catch a whiff of it, fragrant as 
the breath of one of their own colored meerschaums, 
ere it vanish into the Ewigkeit before the strong, merci- 
less furnace blasts of utilitarianism and progress. 

In Germany, as everybody knows, universities—there 
are twenty of them—are scattered broadcast over the 
face of the land ; and they preponderate, not in number 
only, but in social influence as well. At Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin the university—to use a simile of 
Petronius, with slight but necessary alteration—is 
merely the fringe ; the town, with its municipal life and 
interests, is the robe ; while with our Teutonic cousins, 
on the other hand, everywhere, with the obvious excep- 
tion of Berlin, it is the university that is the robe, while 
the town is merely the fringe. The students pervade 
the place and are very strikingly in evidence wherever 
you turn; they are, so to speak, the ruling caste, while 
the Philisters, as they call the townsmen, are nowhere. 
They have their customs, their rights, their peculiar 
costumes ; all other buildings are dominated by those 
of the university. 

There are, of course, cliques and “sets” in our Eng- 
lish universities, but not to such a marked extent as in 
Germany. Here there are the Corps, the Burschen- 
schaften, and the less pretentious Vereine, to one or other 
of which clubs or unions the student, as a rule, belongs, 
altho in theory it is open to him to hold aloof from all 
such allurements and devote himself to hard work. 

On ordinary occasions the Bursch wears a flat cap dis- 
plaving the colors of the corporation to which he be- 
longs, or else a kind of three-cornered hat called a 
Sturmer, similarly adorned. The proper time to see 
him, however. is when he is “ dressed all in his best” on 
high davs and holy days, when he appears, in short, in 
vollem Wichs (full rig), as they call it. He is then ar- 
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rayed in braided jacket of green, red, or white as the 
case may be, and sports a broad scarf, high jack-boots, 
great leather gauntlets reaching nearly to the elbow, a 
long rapier, and a small embroidered cap, which can only 
be kept balanced on the head by an effort of ingenuity, 
the result of long practice. Witnessing a procession 
of these gentry in their quaint but picturesque gala at- 
tire, each wearing the distinctive badge and colors of 
his society or cluo, you might well fancy yourself back 
in the days of good old Albrecht Diirer. 

The Kneipen (beer saloons) of the various unions are 
decorated more or less. gorgeously. Tables are ranged 
along the walls in the form of a horseshoe. There are 
banners, escutcheons, photographs, the inevitable bust 
of the kaiser, and, last but not least, Gargantuan beakers 
for Gargantuan drinkers. An entertainment is gener- 
ally given once a week, wherein beer and music and to- 
bacco are very much to the fore, under the auspices of 
a president, duly supported by assessors. This thali- 
archus is an absolute monarch in his small domain; a 
sword is placed before him when he takes his seat to 
show his sovereign authority, and in questions of drink 
or song there is no appeal from his decisions. Allthese 
festive gatherings are conducted according to fixed 
rules, and have a language of their own. There are 
different modes of drinking, known by extraordinary 
names (Salamander-reiben, &c.) ; comrades are addressed 
as commilitones ; and the assembly is called the corona. 
The students of the first year who are dubbed Fuchse 
(foxes) sit apart under the presidency of a senior, whose 
duty it is to instruct them in the mysteries of drinking 
and chorus singing, selon la regle. 

Drinking contests are frequent; and every student 
possesses— or is supposed to possess— what is called a 
Kommerzbuch, which is a veritable anthoiogy containing 
songs of all kinds—patriotic, bacchanaliar, and senti 
menta). Perhaps the most celebrated of these ditties 
is the ““Gaudeamus.” The ring of pessimism rather re- 
minds us of our own “ Down Among the Dead Men”: 

Gaudeamus igitur juvenes dum sumus ! 
Post jueundam juventutem, 
Post molestam senectutem, 

Nos habebit humus, nos habebit humus. 


Drinking, smoking, and singing, however, are not the 
only relaxatious of the true student; there is also the 
time-honored institution of the duello. Duels are 
strictly forbidden in the universities, as well as in the 
army—“e pur si batte!” Traditions die hard, and the 
duel, like the Chaldean astrologers and soothsayers in 
ancient Rome, is proscribed, and yet connived at and 
retained. As a rule, at a university, one takes place 
every week. Needless to say, these encounters are not 
a loutrance. When the principals, with their seconds 
and companions, take their place on the Mensur (ground) 
—which, for prudential reasons, is gereraJly in tle 
vicinity of some quiet country Gasthaus (tavern)—they 
are encased in a quasi-armor of stout leather. It is only 
the face or head that can be reached by the rapier—the 
weapon in use on such occasions. Ugly, if not danger- 
ous wounds are quite possible, and a combatant some- 
times loses a portion of an ear or of a nose, or receives 
a nasty slash across the cheek ; but such hurts are re- 
garded as “honorable scars.” The duration of the duel 
is strictly limited to fifteen minutes. 

Life even at a German university is not all “beer ard 
skittles,” as the saying goes, and dueling. The stu- 
dents have to prepare for that great and serious struggle 
in the world, in which the Teutons are certainly not the 
men to go to the wall ; and the twenty seats of learn- 
ing of which the Fatherland can boast are leading cen- 
ters, now as of old, of thought, culture, and research. 
The government is most munificent in its support of 
learning. It has spent, for instance, no less than 
£120,000 recently on the University of Strasburg, and 
the German university professor is an important and 
well vaid functionary, altho, of course, salaries vary. 
At Konigsberg a professor receivesfrom 3,900 to 7,200 
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marks per annum ; at Berlin, from 3,300 to 12,000; at 
Halle, from 3,500 to 9,000. 

A student’s matriculation fees also vary from eighteen 
marks at Bonn and Berlin to twenty marks at Leipzig, 
and he must also pay for each course of lectures he at- 
tends. The fixed honorarium which a professor receives 
at Heidelberg from every student who attends his 
classes is five marks an hour; at Gottingen it is as 
much as seven marks. This system of payment is ob- 
viously not without its advantages. Monetary consid- 
erations compel the student to exercise prudence in his 
selection of courses, and it is the interest of each pro- 
fessor to make his lectures as useful and attractive as 
possible ; for, of course, the more pupils he has the 
larger are his receipts. 


As a rule the professors’ lectures are, as the deriva- 
tion of the word imports, simply “readings” (Vorles- 
ungen). Itis seldom, indeed, that a teacher is found 
who, like the great metaphysician and Kantian com- 
mentator, Kuno Fischer, of Heidelberg, can address a 
class without notes. The average German savant is 
painstaking, thoro, and accurate to a degree, but he is 
rarely brilliant or eloquent. 

The number of professors and students varies consid- 
erably in the different universities. In the year 1896- 
97 there were 341 professors at Berlin university, and 
over 5,000 students ; while at the same period at Rostock 
the professors numbered forty-four, and their alumni 
500. 
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Dr. White Died October 21. 


Another of the great captains of American educa- 
tion has passed away! Dr. Emerson Eldridge White 
was one of the really strong leaders, whose influence 
has been a power in the shaping of educational policies. 
Those who have known him only in his last years may 
not always have recognized the strength that was in 
him. Tae force of nis best educational endeavor was 
felt most deeply in the early years of common school 
pioneering, when the normal school idea was pleading 
for acceptance and teachers began to form organiza- 
tions. 

Dr. White was counted among the conservatives, and 
he was an educational conservator. His master mind 
had to be convinced by solid reasoning before he could 
be moved to follow up a new star appearing in the firma- 
ment. He opposed strenuously every attempt at de- 
struction of anything his firmly-rooted judgment had 
found to be of real educational benefit to the children 
of his country. He had no patience with exaggerated 
claims and shams. His was the calm, well-informed, 
deeply grounded, scholarly, judicial type of mind, so 
rare that we involuntarily hesitatate calling it a type; 
in the educational world it is found rarest of all. 

Dr. White was born at Mantua, Ohio, in 1829. He 
was educated in the common schools of his native state 
and at Cleveland university. In 
1851 he became principal of one 
of the Cleveland grammar schools. 
In this position his thoro study 
\ of education as applied to school 
practice led to his appointment 
a o the principalship of the Cen- 
‘ral high school of Cleveland. 
Later, as superintendent of the 
schools of Portsmouth, Ohio, he 
introduced methods far in ad- 
vance of those generally em- 
ployed. He served as state com- 
missioner uf the Ohio schools for three years ; as presi- 
dent of Perdue university from 1876 to 1883, and also 
as superintendent of schools at Cincinnati. 

For a number of years Dr. White has devoted himself 
to writing and lecturing. His series of arithmetics and 
his “Elements of Pedagogy” are known the country 
thru. His most popular lectures were on “‘Character” 
and “The Duty of the Hour.” 

Those who knew Dr. White most intimately have felt 
for some time that his physical strength was failing. 
Since the death of his son, and especially since his be- 
loved wife, Mary Sabin White, passed away, he has 
seemed to lose his hold upon life and simply to be wait- 
ing for the summons calling him home. Several chil- 
dren survive him, one of them, A. B. White, being the 
governor of West Virginia. 

EPIGRAMS OF Dr. EMERSON E. WHITE. 


“ All ai oless teaching is poor teaching, whatever may 
be the teacher’s zeal. It is better to have no aim than 
a wrong one.” 

“No teacher can grow in skill and power who has no 
means of testing his success as he advances. Teaching 
needs to be daily guided and tested by its ends, and the 
clearer the teacher’s knowledge of these the higher his 
skill.” 

“The teacher needs to know before beginning an exer- 
cise whetber its special end is knowledge or power or 
skill, and it is obvious that the more clearly this end is 
seen the wiser will be his plans, the more skilful their 
execution, and the more fruitful the results. The dif- 
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ference in end explains the difference in the two teach- 
ing processes called instruction and drill.” 





Latest Educational Statistics. 

The latest report of the United States commissioner 
of education for year ended June 30, 1901, shows that 
the total number of pupils in all schools, public and pri- 
vate, was 17,299,230, an increase of 278,520 over the 
previous year. The enrollment of pupils in institutions 
supported by taxes was 15,710,394, as against 15,443,- 
462 for the previous year. There were enrolled in spe- 
cial institutions nearly half a million pupils. 

‘The value of school property has increased to $576,- 
963,089, from $130,380,008 in 1870. The expenditures 
for the common scnools, excluding all institutions for 
higher education, amounted to $226,043,2386, while the 
amount in 1870 was $63,396,666. In 1870 the expendi- 
ture for schools per capita of the population was $1.64. 
The past year it was $2.93, the highest it has ever been. 
It was an increase of ten cents to each man, woman, and 
child over the year previous. The average attendance 
was ninety-nine days, an increase of twenty-four over 
the previous year. 


The joint meeting with the superintendents of Massa- 
chusetts at Albany last week was a most gratifying 
success in every way. All but four of the superintend- 
ents of cities and the larger villages of New York state 
were in attendance, besides the honored representatives 
of the university of the state and of the department of 
paolic instruction. Massachusetts hada strong dele- 
gation, stronger, in fact, and larger, even than was 
gathered last year at the Springfield meeting. Secre- 
tary Hill, of the Massachusetts state board of educa- 
tion, gave a fine address, a summary of which will be 
presanted ina later number. The report of this signi- 
ficant meeting will be printed next week. In the same 
number will be found editorial comments on Dr. Eliot’s 
memorable addresses before the state associations of 
Coanecticut and New Hampshire, the substance of 
which will also be repeated before the Rhode Island In- 
stitute of [nstruction, October 23. 

The Association of American Universities will hold 
its fourth annual conference at Columbia university De- 
cember, 29, 30, and 31. Membership in the association 
goes by universities, not by persons, and the following 
institutions will be represented at the coming confer- 
ence: Columbia, California, Catholic, Clark, Chicago, 
Cornell, Harvard, Joons Hopkins, Leland Stanford, 
Junior, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Wisconsin, 
and Yale. 


In a recent address before the Chicago Federation of 
Labor Miss Margaret Haley made a strong plea that Mr. 
W. W. Speer be reinstated as district superintendent of 
the Chicago schools. The Federation of Labor moved 
unanimously that its president appoint a committee to 
demand the reinstatement of Mr. Speer. 


Numerous inquiries have been received by THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL concerning the New York city pension system. 
Dr. Magous Gross, president of the New York City 
Teachers’ Association, writes: ‘“‘The sources of the 
teachers’ pension fund are as follows: First, all money, 
pay, etc., deducted from teachers’ salaries (chiefly for 
absence); second, all moneys from donations, legacies, 
gifts, etc.; third, and chiefly, five per cent. of the excise 
fund ; fourth, all such other methods of increment as 
may be duly and legally devised for the increase of such 
fund.” 


Professor McHardy, opthalmic surgeon at King’s Col- 
lege Hospital, London, has issued a warning against kin- 
dergartens. He attributes the great increase in Eng- 
land of eye troubles among young children to the too 
continuous concentration on colored papers and small 
objects used in infant school-rooms. His idea is that 
the matter of infant education is being carried too far 
and less of it would be better. 
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Educational Needs of the Indian. 


Dr. Mercill E. Gates, formerly president of Amherst 
college, and now on the board of Indian commissioners, 
has given the Boston Transcript some very interesting 
information concerning the present statues of the over 
300 groups of Indians, tribes, or fragments of tribes, 
with whom the government has to deal at its various 
agencies. Tne languages, he points out, vary widely, 
as do the degrees of progress towards civilization. For 
this reason no one “uniform and unvarying ” policy 
could be rationally applied to the management of all 
these “wards of the government” who differ so widely 
in nature, environment, intelligence, and progress. 

The appeal from the most progessive and strongest 
of the races, “Send us good cattle for breeding, that 
we may raise herds of our own; send us machines to 
cut this prairie grass, that we may put up hay to winter 
our stock ; send an engineer to make for us a good irri- 
gating ditch that we may have gardens near our homes 
where something will grow; do not send us so much 
food and clothing to keep us from working, but send us 
what we can use ourselves in raising cattle and making 
homes,” has an encouraging sound. 

They must have family life, homes, schools, the care 
of property, and self-government. 

First, the family. Until within the last year there 
has not been the faintest attempt on the part of the 
government to put a stop to polygamy, and to recognize 
by license for marriage and the proper solemnization of 
marriage, the meaning and the worth of the family as 
the unit of our Christian social life! Registers of fam- 
ily relationship are necessary to prevent endless litiga- 
tion over the land of deceased relatives. 

Field matrons, capable, energetic, practical women, 
without home duties of their own, ready to give their 
entire time and strength to teaching Indian women how 
to make homes of their little houses, and how to take 
care of their children and themselves in sickness, have 
been a most helpful factor in leading these people up 
into civilization. Their number should be greatly in- 
creased. 

Schools are the hope of any people, for they control 
the future. Nearly 24,000 Indian children were in 
school last year. 


In government boarding schools—not on reservations 


SP AMOMU sits crcacesanesbiesbaversceaecsaacdecesaieresseeaneses 7,000 
In government boarding schools on the reservations, 

ROOM U ase sc an esic ee ea reeten cies sei cn dlaseseccesieensscvscesseve 9,300 
In day scnools for Indian children.................ccseeseeeees 3.300 
In magneton DoReGIRG SERGE. 66.........ccescscensasesccsceccees 3,500 
In: MISSION GST BEROOIB Sas densascessscscsccssesscsseseseevessease 300 


in public schools of states and territories, their tuition 
contracted for by government................sssesseeees 121 


To many who have studied carefully the progress of 
Indians toward useful American citizenship, the best 
plan seems that which brings Indian children away from 
the reservation with all its debasing influences to a well- 
equipped school which cares for them and thru its “‘out- 

ng system” places the boys and girls for six months of 

the year in the wholesome homes of Christian farming 
olk or villagers. Here they earn their way, by doing 
farmwork, housework, and “chores”; and they attend 
the public school of the district,and by associating with 
civilized people in home life, they aee civilization ‘from 
the inside.” Careful supervision of all such people is 
maintained by the teachers of the non-reservation 
school in which they are enrolled. They are sent only 
to homes where people of 4 sound character will receive 
an Indian child from motives of philanthropy and Chris- 
tian helpfulness. 

This “Carlisle system” seems to many friends of the 
Indian the best system. But all the various forms of 
school are doing good work. And the most hopeful 
feature of the “ Indian problem ” to-day is found in the 
fact that if a system of schools even no better than the 
present shall soon be extended to the 20,000 Navaho— 
the only large tribe still without schools—ten years 
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from now there will be few Indians under forty years of 
age who have not received something of education. 

Get them into the pablic schools of the states and 
territories as rapidly as possibile! Do not keep Indian 
children, or Indian men and women separated from other 
Americans, herded by themselves! When they live 
among whites, and live the home life and the school life 
of whites, pay taxes, and vote, and share in local 
atfairs, they are as good citizens as any we have. They 
are as easily assimilated in our American neighborhood 
life and political life, as are the Scandinavians and the 
Germans—more easily than are the ignorant Polish 
laborers who come to us from old centers of civiliza- 
tion ! 


we 
School Music Drill. 


It is wonderful what a method will be made to do 
when one wants to have it do those very things. Shrewd 
observers of the schools have long ceased to marvel at 
anything that may be exhibited as the work of children. 
Nor is tnis always due to suspicions as te the exhibition 
itself. They have witnessed ‘ proofs” of how a foreign 
language was learned in six weeks and how a manual 
training exhibit was secured in schools that never taught 
any handwork. But it remains for Mexico to demon- 
strate what marvels may be accomplished in music teach- 
ing. An exhibition was recently given at the capital 
city to prove the superiority of tonic sol-fa over anything 
known or unknown in teaching methods. A recent issue 
of The Impartial, one of the best k .own dailies of the 
Republic, gives this account of the exhibition : 


The public trial was witnessed by the minister and sub-sec- 
retary of instruction. the direcvor-general of public instruc- 
tion, Mr. M Martinez, the director of the Normal schvo) for 
young men, Mr. Henry Rebsamen, and Mr. Campo, the inspector 
of musical] instruction. 

The trial was begun by the reading at sight of numerous 
exercises of more or less difficulty ty a group of thira year 
primary pupils in one and two voices. These afterwards sol- 
fa-ed a melody from Massenet’s ‘La Vierge,” translated by 
Mr. Campo. 

The second part consisted of the solfeo, at sight, from the 
blackboard by first year pupils of the Normal school, of a Pas- 
toral by Massenet, in three voices, followed by the reading of a 
melody written by Mr. Campo and transcribed into the new 
notation by Mr Gariel, and ended with the singing of “Schu- 
bert’s Serenade” in four voices from the same notation. 

The third and last part of this trial was executed by a group 
of public school teachers—not music teachers— who read at 
sight a melody of Brahms in four voices, afterwards sol-fa- 
ing from the blackboard the Miserere from the “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana” in four voices, terminating the trial with the Nup- 
tial Chorus from ‘’ Lohengrin,” likewise in four voices. 

In all of which it should be remembered that the pupils had 
received but twenty-eight lessons. 


Even the most enthusiastic tonic sol-fa ists will be 
dazed with astonishment on reading this. As a test of 
the system the exhibition cannot possibly convince any- 
one of educational value received. Dr..J.M. Rice has 
suggested in his Forum article a method of estimating 
results which the educational authorities of Mexico 
might with advantage apply to music teaching. The 
only way of determining what system is best suited to 
the schools is to take a comprehensive survey (1) of 
one’s peculiar educational needs, and (2) of the methods 
in use in the most successful schools in the United 
States and Mexico. It is to be hoped that our sister 
republic will not permit the described exhibition to de- 
termine her final action with reference to music teaching 
in the schools. Do let the children get some joy out of 
music. That is what their singing ts for. If there must 
be cramming and dril), drill, drill, let music, at least, be 
exempted. The national hymns and folk songs can be 
learned in a more enjoyable way and appreciation of 
music can be cultivated without scale-gymnastics, An 
intelligent love of good music is of vastly higher value 
than all the sight work in the world. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Northwestern University Inaugurate Its Seventh 
President. 


Dr. Edmund J. James Installed in Office. 

Fifty years ago and a little more half a score of earn- 
est business men met in Chicago and discussed the 
question of advanced education in. the “ Northwest,” as 
the territory around about Chicago was then called. 
These men were of the Methodist persuasion. They re- 
solved that the time had come to establish a universit) 
in the vicinity of Cnicago for the promotion of learning 
in all branches. Resolution led to action. They ob- 
tained a charter from the state of Illinois in 1%51 for 
the Northwestern university and opened its doors for 
instruction in 1855, having purchased land for the foun- 
dation both in Chicago and on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, twelve miles north of Chicago. The land pur- 
chased in Chicago has been held to this day, and is now 
worth a miilion and a half dollars, and brings large 
revenues to the university. The second purchase be- 
came the seat of the university, providing forty-five 
acres for a college campus on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, and hu ndreds of acres for the development of the 
city of Evanston, which at the present time is the hand- 
somest suburb of Chicago. 

Dr. Clark T. Hinman was the first president of the 
university. He served the institution for a little less 
than two years, doing much to advance its financial in- 
terests. Reverend R. Foster, D.D., was elected presi- 
dent in 1856, and steps were taken to provide for theo- 
logical and medical schools and a university library. In 
1857 the university endowment had reached the sum of 
$315,000. In 1x59 a law school was planned, 
and the first class, consisting of five men, 
was graduated from the college. From 1861 
to 1865 the average attendance in the col- 
lege was thirty-five, and out of this number 
twenty-two enlisted from the class-room and 
went into the war. 

During these early years the university 
donated land to the people of the rising city 
of Evanston for public parks and for sites 
for churches and schools. In 1869 Dr. 
Erastus O. Haven became president, and the 
doors of the college were opened to women. 
The Schultze library of rare classics was pur- 
chased in Germany by Luther L. Greenleaf 
and donated to the university, and the assets 
of the university aggregated $760,000. Dr. 
Charles H. Fowler became president in 1872, 
and the expanding of the institution went on 
apace. It now consisted of eight depart- 
ments, viz.: College of Literature and Sci- 
ence, College of Technology, College of Lit- 
erature and Art (Woman's college), Con- 
servatory of Music, College of Theology 
(Garrett Biblical institute), College of Law 
(Union Law college), College of Medicine 
(Chicago Medical college), and a preparatory 
school, and there was a total registration of 
866 students. 


In 1876 Dr. Fowler resigned and Prof. 
Oliver Marcy became acting president. Hard 
times hadcome. A great legal struggle was 
carried thru the state courts to the United 
States supreme court to settle the question 
of taxation of the real estate of the univer- 
sity. The decision of the supreme court sus- 
tained the claim of the university for exemp- 
tion under its charter, and the endowment of 
the university was preserved unimpaired. 

In spite of curtailed expenses, reduced 
faculties, and great limitation of plans the 
work of the university in all its most vital 
and essential lines was maintained under the 
acting president, tho at great sacrifice on 


the part of many of its friends, and the endowment of 
real estate was held intact. 

Joseph Cummings, formerly president of Wesleyan 
university, Conn., was chosen presiaent of Northwest- 
ern in 1881, and for nine years he labored unremittingly 
to conserve the financial interests and in prove the edu- 
cational opportunities offered by the university. He 
laid a foundation upon which others should build. He 
enlarged the field of university work by the acdition of 
a school of pharmacy in 1886, a college of dental and 
aural surgery in 1887, the Dearborn observatory in 1887, 
and Fayerweather Hall of Science, for the use of the 
departments of physics and chemistry in 1886. At the 
time of his death, in 1890, the faculty consisted of 106 
professors and instructors ; there was an attendance of 
1,692 students, including the Theological school, and 
the valuation of the endowment of the university was 
placed at $2,500,000. 

Dr. Henry Wade Rogers became president in 1890. 
He was the first layman to be elected to the office. 
Trained for the law and experienced in educational mat- 
ters by years of service as dean of the School of Law of 
the University of Michigan, he undertook with vigor to 
remodel the institution and extend its privileges and 
opportunities more generally to the public. The Con- 
servatory of Music was rejuvenated and became a school 
of music of collegiate rank. The faculty of the Law 
school was reinforced, the Dental school was enlarged 
and fully equipped, the Medical and Pharmacy schools 
were given new buildings, increased facilities, and en- 
lJarged curricula. Salaries were advanced, university 
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extension work was attempted for the first time, and a 
university settlement was established in Chicago. The 
curriculum of the College of Liberal Arts was remod- 
eled on the semester plan, new professorships were es- 
tablished, and skilled specialists secured to fill the chairs. 
Resident graduate work was begun, new buildings were 
erected for the School of Music, for the University li- 
brary, for the University academy, and for the Univer- 
sity settlement. The university was prosperous and had 
a total registration of more than 2,3U0 students exclu- 
sive of the preparatory school. In 1900 Dr. Rogers 
resigned and accepted an appointment in the law de- 
partment of Yale university. 

Edmund J. James, the seventh president, is a layman, 
trained by long study and experience for the field of 
executive work in educational enterprises. 

Born at Jacksonville, 1l]., in 1855, he prepared for 
college in the classic department of the State Normal 
school at Bloomington, Ill., and entered Northwestern 
university in 1873. The next collegiate year was spent 
at Harvard university, and the four succeeding semesters 
at the University of Halle, where he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1877. Returning home 
he became principal of the village high school of Evans- 
ton, Il]. In 1879 he accepted the principalship of the 
high school department of the Illinois State Normal school, 
at Normal, Ill.,and there, together with Dr. Chas. De Gar- 
mo, founded the Illinois School Journal, one of the most in- 
fluential educational periodicals in the West. In 1883 
he became professor of public finance and administra- 
tion in the University of Pennsylvania. He organized 
the graduate school of that university and its School of 
Finance and Economy, with an entire college course laid 
out in the field of commerce and industry. 

Dr. James founded the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, and was for eleven years its 
president and the editor of its publications. He visited 
Europe in 1892 to prepare a report for the American 
Bankers’ Association upon the education of the business 
men of Europe. This report has become a standard of 
autherity in both England and the United States. 

As first president of the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching he devoted much time 
for four years to the development of university exten- 
sion methods of instruction thruout the United States. 
His work in this field induced the University of Chicago 
to secure his services in February, 1896, and he became 
professor of public administration and director of the 
university extension department of that institution. 

Before coming to Chicago Dr. James had received 
and declined various calls to other institutions, either 
as president or as professor. He was offered the presi- 
dency of the University of Iowa, and also that of the 
University of Illinois, and a similar position at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. He also received a call to an as- 
sistant professorship in political economy at Harvard in 
1891, and to a full professorship in the same subject at 
Leland Stanford university ; and he was offered the 
head professorship of political science at the University 
of Chicago when that institution was opened. 

The varied public interests of the man may be seen 
by noting some of the many organizations of a scientific 
and practical character to which he has been elected 
and before which he has delivered addresses. He has 
been a member of the National Educational Association 
since 1879. He was elected a member of the National 
Council of Education in 1884, and has delivered ad- 
dresses before the association on “College Education 
for Business Men,” “‘ University Extension,” and “‘ Nor- 
mal School Education.” He was chosen a member of 
the American Philosophical Society in 1884. Since 
1885 he has been a member of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Sciene, and has read pa- 
pers before that body on “The Share of Labor in Dis- 
tribution,” “Manual Training in Public Schools,” and 
“The Farmer and Taxation.” Since 1885 he has been 
a member of the American Social Science Association 
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and has read papers before that organization on “The 
Bullitt Bill Charter of Philadelphia,” “ Schools ef Polit- 
ical and Social Science,” and “ The Single Tax Theory.” 
Asa member of the Public Education Association of 
Philadelphia he delivered addresses before that bedy on 
“Financial and Administrative Aspect of Public Edu- 
cation,” ‘The Need of Reorganization in our Public 
School System,” etc. He has also been a frequent con- 
tributor to the Publications of the American Economic 
Association and to the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Secial Science. As one who was 
interested in the movement for the preservation and 
better management of our forests, he was one of the 
original members of the Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation, and delivered addresses before that association 
on “The Relation of the State to our Forests,” “The 
Economic Significance of our Forests,” etc. He was 
actively concerned in the organization of the Pennsyl- 
vania College Association in 1887, which later was con- 
verted into the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools in the Middle States and Maryland, before 
which he delivered addresses on “The American Uni- 
versity,” “ University Extension,” and ‘‘ The American 
College.” He was one of the founders of the National 
Association of Municipal Leagues and has been one of 
the most prominent leaders in municipal reforms. His 
pamphlet on “The Relation of the Municipality to the 
Gas Supply,” published by the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, is regarded as having contributed decidedly 
toward strengthening public sentiment in favor of the 
ownership and control of lighting plants by municipali- 
ties. 

Among his latest publications on the subject of muni- 
cipal government have been a treatise on “The City Char- 
ters of Chicago from 1831 to 1900,” of which two parts 
have appeared, and a treatise on ““Muricipal Administra- 
tion in Germany,” which has recently been issued from 
the press of the University of Chicago. Among the 
foreign learned societies to which Dr. James has been 
elected a member may be mentioned the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society of Dublin, The International Society for 
the Study of Internationa] Law, Berlin, and the Societe 
d’Economie Politique of Paris. Altogether, over a hun- 
dred monographs and articles have come from his 
pen. 

In their choice of Dr. James for the presidency of 
Northwestern the trustees of the university have been 
most fortunate. They have secured a man of great 
learning and an expert in practical affairs who is at the 
same time pre-eminently a great educator. Dr. James 
comes of a long line of Methodist ancestry. His father 
was a member of the Illinois conference of the Method- 
ist Eviscopal church for fifty-five years. His grand- 
father was also a Methodist clergyman, and Professor 
James is himself a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. 

Sr 
Studies of the Recent Eclipse. 

Reports from various sections of the country show 
that the weather was generally favorable for observa- 
tions on the night of Oct. 16, when the eclipse of the 
moon occurred. Prof. W. H. Pickering, at the Har- 
vard observatory, made a valuable discovery which con- 
firms his theory concerning the light spot around the 
crater. The fact that the spot increases in area as the 
sun’s rays are shut off demonstrates positively, Pro- 
fessor Pickering says, that the brightness of the spot is 
due to light reflected from hoar frost. Previous to the 
night of the eclipse there were two theories concerning 
the origin of this light. The first was that it was due 
to hoar frost, and the second that it might come from 
reflections on rocks. 

At Geneva, N. Y., Dr. William R. Brooks, director of 
the Smith observatory and professor of astronomy at 
Hobart college, secured fine photographs of the eclipse 
in all its phases. The eclipsed moon had the usval 
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copper-colored tint, but deeper than in recent eclipses. 
Early in the total phase a dark band extended across 
the surface, the upper and lower portions appearing 
quite luminous and the whole producing a beautiful 
effect. 

Prof. George W. Hough, of the Dearborn observa- 
tory connected with Northwestern university, made a 
series of experiments to determine the amount of light 
received by the satellite while in total eclipse. For this 
purpose Professor Hough used an instrument of his own 
invention, the sensitometer, with satisfactory results. 


Will Pay for Ability. 


R. H. Thurston, of Sibley college, Cornell, has made 
public a letter received from the largest trust company 
in the United States, of which the following is a part : 

** As equipment of business and energv are important 
to this corporation we are desirous of working out some 
plan by which more promising graduates in chemistry, 
metallurgy, and engineering of certain technical schools 
can be provided with employment wherein they would 
have every opportunity for learning the practical and 
business sides, and we would secure the services of the 
best trained men for our interests. We do not want 
men primarily with high-term grades in recitations. We 
will give college men special opportunities for one year 
at a stipulated salary. The future will take care of it- 
self. We want ability and will pay for it.” 


The Religion of the Navaho Blanket. 


“Tt isa religion to make a Navaho blanket,” writes 
William Justin Harsha, in the October Southern Work- 
min. “‘Thru the kinky, bristling twine of the warp are 
woven the hopes and aspirations of an immortal soul. 
In the warm colors are expressed the ardors of passion- 
ate hearts —the sandstorms they have faced, the cloud- 
bursts under which their backs have bent, the smiling 
sunshine that has dried their wool, all the adverse and 
th> good fortunes that have befallen are wrought into 
the intricate designs. The squaw vrays as she pushes 
the wool-card ; she prays as she twirls the distaff in her 
hand or rolls it on her thigh, she prays as she arranges 
the healds; she prays as she lustily pounds down the 
woof-strands with her serub-oak batten. A blanket is 
all a prayer, a human document, a biography bright with 
the joy-tints of canary yellow, dark with the olive green 
of pain. One is drawn to it because one’s heart is 
moved by its ineffable, intangible humanness, One is 
strangely moved to both laughter and tears by its ex- 
quisitely variant colors, each expressing an emotion, by 
its warmth of blended fibers, each throbbing to a note 
of triumph or of woe.” 


Siam. 


The present visit of the crown prince of Siam natur- 
ally draws the attention to this countrv. Heis here 
merely for a brief stay, after nine years of study in Eng- 
land, but the significance of his visit may bear fruit 
later. 

The prince has had a most varied preparation, and has 
distinguished himself in most of his studies. He has 
pursued these at the Royal Military academy, at Alder- 
shot, and at Oxford universitv, where he gave himeelf 
up particularly to the study of history, law, and political 
economy. He published a very favorably received hook 
on the war of the Polish succession. And it is with the 
ideas thus gained that he returns home, by way of the 
United States, where he will probably gain further in- 
cidental instruction. 

The task of elevating a tropical people is gigantic. 
When the father of the prince, King Chulalongkorn, 
began his reign, his first edict was the abolition of slav- 
ery. The impulse to this act was due greatly to the 
English governess of the king. Next followed the abo- 
lition of his subjects approaching him on hands and 
knees. Then followed the creation of a Siamese parlia- 
ment in 1895, a change in Oriental despotism that is 
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difficult for us toestimate. Thena series of changes in 
the laws followed, which, to use the words of Mr. Freed- 
man, in ths Boston Transcript, to whom we owe our in- 
formation, may be summed up as follows : 

“The king has regulated the laws of evidence, of civil 
and of criminal procedure; he has introduced mining 
regulations—because of the precious stones, the rubies, 
the sapphires found—and harber regulations. He has 
limited the number of pawnshops, and put them undera 
strict surveillance. This reform bas been among the’ 
most necessary, for garbling is the national vice of the 
Siamese, and along with it, thieving. In 1880 a school 
system was created, and several schools, primarily for 
the princes and princesses, founded under Fnglish 
teachers. In 1900 came the first budget, an unheard of 
innovation in the Orient, where taxes are always farmed 
out.’ 

Physical conditions, however, make the actual bene- 
fits of these improvements at present almost insignifi- 
cant, as on account of climate and the natural fertility 
of the soil, the people are passive, lethargic, and indif- 
ferent. The ambitions of the present king and of his 
son, the crown prince, must be therefore limited to 
making more stable the reforms already made, in in- 
creasing educational facilities, and introducing sanitary 
regulations. 

To civilize this people according to modern ideals is a 
task that presents unsurmountable obstacles. This 
must be borne in mind by those who compare Siam with 
Japan. Siam never can beasecond Japan, for it has 
neither the land nor the peop'e. It has aclimate which 
makes prolonged activity impossihle ard a soil which 
makes it unnecessary. Politically it is too weak to play 
a real role, and must remain neutral, altho of its inde- 
pendence it is practically assured by the Anglo-French 
compact of 1896. 


Effects of Lightning. 


Professor John S. Trowbridge, of Harvard university, 
says lightning does not strike water. With his large 
battery he is able to obtain an electric spark about seven 
feet long and finds that instead of striking the water a 
spark invariably jumps to some adjacent object in prefer- 
ence to striking the liquid surface. Experiments make 
it clear that the disruptive effects of lightning in rending 
trees and shattering structures is due, in large measure, 
to the expansion of confined air or to the sudden forma- 
tion of steam produced by the electric spark. 


we 


Educational Meetings. 


Secretaries of teachers’ organizations are requested to notify 
the editor of dates of meetings and of election of officers. 

Oct. 25.—Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, at 
Canton. 

Oct. 29-31.—Dukes County Teachers’ Association, at 
Martha’s Vinevard, Mass. 

Oct. 31.—Plymouth County Teachers’ Association, at Hing- 
ham, Mass. D. L. Whitmarsh, Whitman, secretary. 

Oct. 31.—Franklin County Teachers’ Association. at Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass. G. H. Danforth, Greenfield, president. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1.—Tri-State Teachers’ Association, of Ohio, 
Kentuckv, and West Virginia, at Huntington, W. Va. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1.—Southeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, 
at Gallipolis. 

Nov. 7.—Hampshire County Teachers’ Association, at 
Northampton, Mass., Alfred B. Morrill, Easthampton, presi- 
dent. : 

Nov. 14.—New England Association of School Superinten- 
dents, at Boston, A. J. Jacoby, Milton. secretary. 

Nov. 20-22.-—-Northern California Teachers’ Association, at 
Redding. 

Nov. 28-29.—Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, at Bos- 
ton, Supt. L. P. Nash, Holyoke, secretary. 

Nov. 28-29.—Central Association of Physics Teachers, at 
Chicago, Charles H. Smith, Hyde Park high school, Chicago, 
president. 

Nov. 28.-29,—Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 


Association, at 
Marietta. 
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In and Around New York City. 


At the last regular meeting of the exec- 
cutive committee of the board, held Oc- 
tober «5, Commissioner Harkness criti- 
cised the policy of renting so much prop- 
erty for schools, there being spent annu- 
ally in rent over $130,000 which he thought 
might be better employed for the builaing 
of anew school. Superintendent Maxwell 
pointed out the fact that ene building 
would be useless, whereas the 250 of these 
rented buildings were scattered over the 
city, especially in the congested portions, 
and were a vast benefit. Three more for 
Brooklyn, two for the Bronx, and four in 
Manhattan, with others to follow, are now 
under discussion for rent. 

Two physicians, one male and one fe- 
male, will be employed hereafter, at a 
salary of $1,200 a year each to examine 
applicants for teachers’ licenses, 


Chairman Lummis of the committee on 
buildings said that the amount asked for 
repairs for 1903 is $1,767,188.81, which is an 
increase of $834, 22 over 1902. This large 
sum is necessary because repairs have 
been long deferred in many cases, and 
also because the school buildings, in the 
borough of Brooklyn particularly, are in 
urgent need of repair. 

In Brooklyn 164 wooden stairways 
should be replaced by iron and stone, al- 
tho it is proposed to do this only partially 
in 1903. The increases of repair account 
are: For Manhattan, $117,000; The 
Bronx, $22,377.83; Brooklyn, $435,0c0 85; 
Queens, $195,309.85, and Richmond, $53,- 
32742. The proper expenditure of the 
sum asked is protected by the charter re- 
quirements that bids must be invited by 
aivertisement, and the award must always 
he made to the lowest bidder. 


So alarming has the epidemic of eye 
diseases become that Dr. Lederle asked 
for an appropriation of $21,000 for a corps 
ot special inspectors engaged in medical 
examinations. Over eighteen per cent. 
of the children are troubled with tracho- 
ma, and ten per cent. need immediate 
operations. There must be begun at 
once a systematic fight against this viru- 
lent disease. It first began on the East 
side, and is supposed to have been 
brought in by Asiatic immigrants. But 
no action was taken until Dr. Lederle ap- 
pointed his force of inspectors. Since 
the schools opened 988 pupils have been 
excluded, by order of the health board, 
because of the condition of their eyes. Of 
this number 814 were in the primary grades 
of the grammar schools and 262 were in 
the primary schools. 


A reception to Mr. Haskall, who has 
been recently elected district superinten- 
dent, is beng arranged by the teachers 
and parents of pupils in Public School 
No. 2, Brooklyn, Mr. Haskall has en- 
deared himself to the parents in South 
Brooklyn, and they are desirous of show- 
ing him how deeply his efforts in behalf of 
the school children are appreciated. 


Gratifying progress has been made by 
the Cotlege Examination Entrance board. 
The secretary, Thomas S. Fiske, in his re- 
port states that examinations were held in 
130 towas, this year against sixty nine 
last year, and over 1,300 candidates for 
admission to thirty-five colleges were 
examined. 


The third year of the New York Asso- 
ciation of High School Teachers of Ger- 
man has begun very auspiciously. Nearly 
all high school teachers of German in 
New York and vicinity are now members 
ofit. Many private school teachers have 
signified a desire to become members and 
the plan is to so extend the scope of the 
association as to admit all teachers in 
secotdary schools, Last Saturday the 
new president, Mr. Robert Mezger, of the 
Newark high school, read a very interest- 
ing paper on “International Correspon- 


dence,” and Dr. Frederick Monteser, of 
De Witt Clinton high school led the dis- 
cussion on the recent examinations in 
German by the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board for the Middle States and 
Maryland. Professor McLouth, of New 
York university, also took part. 

During the winter addresses will be de- 
livered by Prof. W. H. Carpenter, of Co- 
lumbia, and Dr. Leopold Bahlsen Berlin) 
of Teachers college. The next meeting 
will take place on the third Saturday in 
January. 


At the council meeting of New York 
university, held October 13, a minute was 
adopted in memory of William Allen But- 
ler. who was a member ot the council from 
1862 to 1898. Gifts to the university were 
announced, one from an anonymous 
donor being for a very large amount. The 
university needs $2,500,000 to put it in 
good condition, and hopes to be able to 
raise it in connection with their Diamond 
Jubilee. 


Dr. John Mickleborough, principal of 
the Brooklyn beys’ high school, has sent 
to each member of the finance committee 
and of the high school committee, a com- 
munication showing the pressing need of 
improvements being made at once in the 
building itself, as well as the lack of 
present room, with a further increase in 
demand fer more seats close at hand. 
This school was organized, in 1892, with 
368 pupils, and has now an enrollment of 
1,104. 


Frederick Ernest Farrington is the first 
of the Columbia university fellows to ob- 
tain the international fellowship for study 
in France, on the plan of annual inter- 
change mentioned previously in THE 
JOURNAL, 

Mr. Farrington spent last summer in 
study at the university of Jena. He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1894, and 
taught in the high school at Waltham, 
Mass. In June, I902, he obtained his M 
A. from Columbia. He will study for the 
doctorate of philosophy, while paying par- 
ticular attention to the methods of train- 
ing teachers in France. 


Dr. Edward W. Stitt, principal of P. S. 
89, has succeeded Dr. Joha Dwyer as pres- 
ident of the Society for the Study of Prac- 
tical School-Room Problems. George H. 
Chatfield is secretary and treasurer. 


Practical English. 

Prin. William McAndrew, of the Girls’ 
Technical, is goang to work out the follow- 
ing suggestions of Superintendent Max- 
well, himself at one time a newspaper 
man: Every boy and girl should be able to 
read aloud, accurately and intelligently, a 
newspaper paragraph; they should have 
the ability to give understandingly the 
substance of the paragraph which they 
have read, and they should be able to 
stand on their feet in public and speak ac- 
curately and grammatically on subjects of 
public interest. 

The building department will be asked 
to give a big bulietin board. This will be 
divided into four parts, three for news, 
city, national, and foreign, and the fourth 
for illustrations and cartoons. 

The working plan of wir. McAndrew is 
to have four editors each week, one for 
each department of the paper, with the 
English teacher as managing or chief edi 
tor. Good work, getting in copy on time, 
clearness and accuracy will result in being 
“fired”? at the end of the week. Poor 
work will result in longer periods. 

Fifteen minutes will be devoted to this 
work every morning. and brevity, consist 
ent with completeness, will be a major 
point. 


Parents’ Meetings with a Purpose. 


Dr. Gruenenthal, principal of P.S. 27, 
sent out a circular inviting all the parents 
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to attend a meeting at the school at which 
prominent persons would address them on 
health, school law, and other matters of 
vital interest. He has had over 800 ac- 
ceptances, The doctor's idea 1s not only 
a benefit to the children and the parents 
directly, but also to the whole school sys- 
tem, by the interest aroused in parents re- 
garding their own responsibilities, and by 
promoting mutual confidence between 
home and school authorities. (ertain it 
is that there would be less friction it there 
wereless misunderstanding concerning the 
regulations and methods of the schools. 
The parents’ meetings will aftord spler did 
opportunities for presentation and discus- 
sion of these difficulties. 


Protecting School Children. 

Samuel Albert, who keepsa candy store 
at 232 East riorh street, has been held in 
$200 bail for trial in the Harlem police 
court for selling cigarets to munors. 
Prin. J. J. Casey, of public school No, 83, 
complained that a number of proprietors 
of candy stores were selling cigarets to 
boys. A detective arrested Albert on the 
complaint of two fourteen year-old boys 
who said that Albert sold them cigarets 
at two for a cent. 


: 
: 
| 





Andrew W. Edson, 
President-elect of the New York State Council of 
Superintendents. 


Vacancy in Brooklyn Training 
School. 


A new school for girls, No. 140, will be 
opened at Sixtieth street and Fourth ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, November 3. Miss John- 
stone, head teacher of English in the 
Brooklyn training school fer teachers, is 
to be the principal. The transter of Miss 
Johnstone will leave a vacancy in the 
training school which, it is rumored, will 
be filled by aman. The position has at- 
tached to it a fine salary. 


Grading of High Schools. 


(OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
REGENTS.) 


ALBANY, N. Y.—At the annual meeting 
of the Regents inspectors, September 30, 
thirty-one secondary schools of the state 
were advanced in grade. The schools 
subject to inspection are distinguished as 
junior, middle, senior, and high schools, ac 
cording as they give a one year’s, two 
years’, three years’, or four years’ course 
of academic instruction, and possess the 
corresponding equipment. The grade is 
made on the basis ot teachers, length of 
course, and the value of library and ap- 
para us. To be ranked as of high school 
grade, a school must have, at least, two 
teachers, a four years’ course, a library 
valued at $500, and apparatus worth $250. 
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Educational New England. 


The Boston school board has had a re- 
newal ot the periodic attempt to require 
all the teachers in the public schouis to 
reside in the city. Many, particularly 
teacners in schools located near business 
streets, prefer to live in the rural districts, 
where they can enjoy quiet and needed 
rest. But evidently some men think that 
a teacher can do beiter work living where 
the nervous strain of noise and lack of air, 
as in the crowded sections of the North 
end, continues night and day, than by 
ridiag out ten or fitteen minutes. Or is 
there a cat under the meal ? 

Dr. Wiliam G. Nowell, of the Frye 
school, has been compelled to resign his 
position on account ef ill health. His 
physician states that a long period of rest 
is necessary betore he can return to work. 


WORCESTER, MASsS.—The inauguration 
of Dr. Carroll D. Wright, as president of 
the Collegiate department im Clark uni- 
versity took place on Thursday, Oct. 9 
With G. Staaley Hall at the head of the 
university and Mr. Wright as president 
of the college, Clark’s destinies are in 
strong hands. 


CAMBKIDGE, MaAss.—Miss Jennie E. 
Whouskey, for the past nine years a 
teacher in the Gore school, died on Octo- 
ber 11. She was a native of Cambridge, 
a graduateof the Putnam grammar school, 
ot tne Engitsh high school, and or the 
Boston normal school. She was a very 
pOpuiar teacher. 


Miss Agnes B. Goerwitz has been 
granted a year’s leave of avsence from the 
Eaglisb high school, and Miss Mabel D. 
Watson has been elected to fill the va- 
cancy. 


President Eliot at New Haven. 

The Connecticut state Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its aanual meeting in New 
Haven on Uctober 17 and 18. The 
address by President Eliot, of Harvard 
university, upon “* The Present Rate of 
Expeaoditure in the Pubic schools is 
M uch too Low,” was the great treat of the 
conveatioa. He began by pointing out 
certain features of our country that indi 
cate failure to accomplish the most for the 
people taru education. Amoag these are 
the prevalence of the vice of drunken- 
ness, watch has deea dealt with, 1n various 
States, by systems of laws, but which per- 
sists because of the lack of sufficient 
moral sentiment against its evils. So also 
gambling, the prevalent vice of savages, 1s 
still aa evil in the country, buta very little 
foresight and the least sense of responsi- 
bility wouid be safficient to eradicate its 
mischief. Then universal sutfrage, which 
our fathers expected would naturally bring 
good government, often produces bad 
government, especially in our large cities. 

It is a further reproach to popular edu- 
cation that crimes of violence are com- 
mitted all over the United States, in the 
older states as well as the newer, and with 
a large measure of impunity. That 
labor strikes should be increasing in fre- 
quency, in many parts of the country, their 
reasons often not made public, at least not 
until after the strike is ended, is a re- 
proach. To use this weapon, forged in 
secret, exhibits lack of fai.h in the best 
remedy for industrial wrongs, publicity. 
These industrial wars show the inade- 
quacy of American schools. The motives 
ot the combatants in them are not im- 
pugned, but theirintelligence. If they are 
settled at all, they necessarily are settled 
by reason; yet the parties to them are 
stupid enough to try for months to settle 
them by force, by inflicting personal injury 
and pecuniary loss. Clearly, American 
schools have not succeeded in preventing 
these things from recurring. 

President Eliot pointed out other things 
that have not as yet been properly met by 
the intelligence of the people. He argued 
that all of them showed the necessity of 


doing more to educate and uplift the 
nation. This means greatly increased ex- 
pend.ture of the public money in the 
schools. 


The New Hampshire Meeting. 


CONCORD, N. H.—The New Hampshire 
State Teachers’ Association held its an- 
nual meeting in the State House, on Oc- 
tober17 and 18, Supt. B. C. Gregory, of 
Chelsea, Mass., spoke upon the * Appli- 
cation of the Kindergarten Idea to the 
Upper Classes,” and William Hawley 
Smith, ot Peoria, Ill, treated of “ Litera- 
ture and the Public Schools.” 

Superintendent Pease, of Dover, pre- 
sided over the superintendents’ section 
where numerous practical subjects were 
considered. 

Six different high school sections were 
in session at the same time, and topics of 
local interest were considered. 

After the evening lecture, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Hawley Smith on * We, the People,” 
a reception was given to the visiting teach- 
ers in Wonolancet hall. 

President Eliot, of Harvard university, 
spoke upon “ The Need ot Increased Ex- 
penditures for Public Schools.” He re- 
ferred to what he said the day before at 
New Haven, when he treated particularly 
of the failures in education, and he added 
that now he proposed to speak of the 
gains already made: 

The first gain is the kindergarten idea. 
Beginning in the kindergarten itself, this 
idea has permeated all education even to 
the college. This is expensive since in 
the kindergarten few children are given to 
a teacher. Gentleness always requires 
more time than violence. urther, the 
idea has compelled the teacher to know 
something of the children personally. 

Again, there has been much improve- 
meat in the selection ot studies in the past 
thirty years. Observation studies have 
found a large place in the program. There 
is less arithmetic and more geography. 
History has become a teachiag ot the 
story of industries, commerce, discoveries, 
peoples, and institutions, and much less 
of wars and batdes. Alithese things add 
to the cost as well-informed teachers are 
more expensive than mere lesson-hearers. 

Further progress has been made in the 
studies of the secondary schools. This 
has come thru requiring a less number of 
studies of the individual pupil, thus en- 
abling him to do more in the few, altho 
a larger variety is found in the school. 
The pupil is thereby enabled to postpone 
the decision of the question of higher edu 
cation to a later period. This also re- 
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quires more expenditure in the lower 
schools to furnish better instruction up to 
the period of decision. 

An improvement is found in the increas- 
ing number of fine secondary schools lo- 
cated inthe country. This is due partly 
to denominational zeal, but in a large part 
it 1s a remedy tor increasing Juxury in the 
home which makes it wise to send so 
many boys away from home. All these 
schools are more costly than ordinary day 
schools, 

Greater cost is found in a marked im- 
provement in the character of the school 
buildings, the expenditure for them being 
in many places very munificent. They 
are also better heated and ventilated. 
Along with this has gone a large and 
costly expenditure for equipment of 
manual arts departments. This suirikingly 
illustrates the tendency in the nation. 

in short, there has been an increased 
expenditure in all lines, tho none ot these 
has reached the limit to which it should 
go. The most noted direction which it 
has lately taken, has been an increase in 
the number of students who pursue a 
course of higher education, and in the bet- 
ter education of women. All the expen- 
ditures already made have just:fied them- 
selves in the eyes of taxpayers. This 
warrants the belief that a similar large in- 
crease would be approved in the near fu- 
ture. Yet the majority of the Américan 
children do not get beyond the eighth 
grade. Is it just and safe for education to 
stop there? 


Colleges and Preparatory Schools. 


New HAvEN, Conn —The New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tery Schools held its annual meeting at 
New Haven on Oct. 10, at Dwight Hall. 
President E]mer H. Capen, of Tufts col- 
lege, was elected president and Ray Green 
Huling, of Cambridge, Mass., secretary. 

Mr. D. O. S. Lowell, of the Roxbury, 
Mass., Latin school, read a paper upon 
“The Setting of a College Ex mination 
Paper in English,” which was followed by 
a general discussion upon the subject. 

President Hadley, of Yale university, 
addressed the association on secondary 
education. He urged that it be made 
more flexible. He held that, for some 
boys, technical training should follow at 
once upon primary education. For a 
second group, probably the largest of all, 
secondary studies have sufficient import- 
ance to warrant them in pursuing the 
entire high school course, but as they are 
so circumstanced that they will not enter 
college, this should be their final prepara- 
tion for life. This circumstance justifies 
so arranging the studies as to give as much 
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Prin William A. Baldwin, State Normal 
School, Hyannis, Mass. 


completeness as possible to their training. 

A third group, commonly the smallest 
of all, since they are to enter college, tind 
only a part of their secondary education 
in the high school. Hence their studies 
should be so arranged as to be distinctly 
preparatory in their methods and aims. 
fhen the most important work of the high 
school for such a student is to gain inten- 
sity and precision. The school should be 
so classified as to meet the needs of all 
these classes. 


University of Vermont. 


BURLINGTON, VtT.—The faculty of the 
State university has suffered an unusual 
number of losses this season, and yet the 
freshman class numbers ninety-three. 
This shows that the university and Presi- 
dent Buckham, for thirty years its head 
continue to command the confidence of 
the people, and deservedly so. 

The greatest loss to the faculty has 
come in the death, at Beverly, Mass., of 
Prof. H. A. P. Torrey, for thirty-four 
years occupant of the chair of intellectual 
and moral philosophy. He was sixty-five 
years old, a graduate of the university in 
1858, and of Union seminary in 1864. He 
then held a pastorate until 1868, where he 
succeeded his uncle, Prof. Joseph Torrey, 
in the university. Here he found ample 
scope for his rare gifts. 

Mr. Carl V. Tower, a graduate of Brown 
university, who has done special work in 
psychology and ethics both at Clark uni- 
versity and at Cornell, and a Ph.D. of the 
latter institution, has become the succes- 
sor of Professor Torrey. He is highly 
recommended for the place both by Presi- 
dent Schurman and President Hall. 


Prof. F. A. Waugh, of the agricultural 
department, has lately resigned to accept 
the professorship of horticulture in the 
Massachusetts agricultural college at Am- 
herst. He is considered a master in his 
line. Prof William Stuart, of the class 
of 1894, lately connected with the experi- 
ment station of Indiana state university, 
has been elected his successor and has en- 
tered upon the work. 

Prof. L. J. Huff, for fifteen years head 
of the department of modern languages, 
has resigned because of ill health. He is 
a distinguished linguist and a fine teacher. 
Mr Theodore E. Hamilton, a graduate of 
Harvard, and lately an instructor in Back- 
nell university, Louisburg, Penn., has 
been placed in charge of German. 

Prof. A. W. Ayer, of the chair of 
mechanical engineering, has resigned to 
enter the service of a large manufacturing 
company in Philadelphia. 


- 
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Here and There. 


Lonpon.—Prof. Barret Wendell, lec- 
turer in Harvard since 1898, has been ap 
pointed Clark lecturer in English litera- 
ture, at Trinity college, Cambridge, for 
one year. 


Dayton, O.—Dr. W. N. Hailmann, who 
has resigned the superintendency of 
schools in Dayton, a position he has ably 
filled, was the recipient ot the following 
resolution by the board, which was unani- 
mously adopted: 


“Beit Resolved. That it is the sense of 
this board that in accepting the resigna- 
tion ot Dr. W. N. Hatimann as superin- 
tendent of instruction in our schools we do 
so with a keen appreciation of our loss, 
and that it is with regret we sever the rela- 
tions that have meant so muchto us and 
to our entire school system, which has 
justly become the pride of our hearts, hav 
ing attained tha. degree of proficiency and 
pregressiveness largely thru his unceasing 
efforts and his earnest fidelity to his work; 
that we recognize in him that sympathetic 
nature whico appealed to the children, 
that devotion to a cause he believed te be 
the true revelation of that which 1s best 
and most to be desired, and that loyalty to 
convictions that characterize the man of 
purpose and of principle; and that we beg 
to express our high appreciation of his ser- 
vices,and extend to him our sincerest 
w shes tnat the new fieid to which he has 
been called may prove a pieasant and prof- 
itable one, at tae same time hoping that he 
will cherish the memory of the great work 
he has established nere, and which he now 
leaves as a heritage for us to enjoy.” 


In response Dr. Hailmann spoke as 
follows: 


“‘I wish to thank the board most eor- 
dially for this expression of appreciation. 
Tt has been with great pain that I found 
myself compelled to accept a position else- 
where, probably thru s1orthcomings of my 
own,largely physical. I shall certainly al- 
ways cherish the memory of Dayton and of 
my work in Dayton; I shail never forget 
the delightful hoursI have spent with the 
teachers in my work, and I shall never for- 
get the children with whom I have been 
associated. To those of you who have as- 
sisted me in my work I again extend my 
heartfelt gratitude.” 


WAUKESHA, WIS.—The authorities of 
oa1e of the schools here are determined 
that tobacco shall not be used in any form 
by the pupils. The anti-tobacco rule 
will be enforced even to the point of ex- 
pulsion. 


Prof, J. U. White, Republican candidate 
for state superintendent of schools of 
Missouri, has declared himself in favor of 
free text-books, as one of the best means 
of increasing school attendance, and as a 
saving to the people. 


Prof. E.C. Hills, the lately appointed 
lecturer in Spanish and Italian at Colora- 
do college, is a graduate of Cornell, and 
later took a year course at the Sorbonne, 
Paris. He is the author of a volume, bio- 
graphical and appreciative, upon the lyrie 
poets of Cuba. 


The Central Association of Physics 
Teachers will hold a meeting at Chicago, 
on November 28-29, when an interesting 
address will be given by Prof. Henry S. 
Carhart, of the University of Michigan. 
The occasion ought to attract a good at- 
tendance. The discussions following a 
paper by a master of his subject cannot 
but be stimulating and helpful. 


CuicaGco, ILt.—George Gebhardt has 
been appointed the new head of the me- 
chanical engineering department in the 
Armour Institute of Technology. 


TUSKEGEE, ALA.—Three more colored 
graduates of Tuskegee college will be sent 
out to German South Africa to instruct 
the natives in practical methods of culti- 
vating cotton. The success attending the 
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work of five, previously sent out, has per- 
suaded the German embassy into further 
efforts. 


S. BETHLEHEM,PA.—The announcement 
of the theses for the “ Graduate Prize” 
of Lehigh university for the year 1903 has 
been made public. The value of the 
prize is $125, and theses must be in the 
hands ot the faculty by May 20, 1903. 
There is a choice of three subjects in 
English literature, or in philosophy, and 
two in political economy. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained of the president. 
This prize is limited to present students, 
a graduate in or out of residence or one 
engaged in post-graduate work. 


Most of the German railways are gov- 
ernment property, and instructions have 
been issued that all employees below a 
certain grade are to have weckly lessons 
in railway management, theory, and prac- 
tice. These leetures will be given by the 
higher officials and will deal with signal- 
ing, technical workshops, first aid in acci- 
dents, behavior towards the public, and 
kindred subjects. 


The Southern Association of Elocu 
tionists will hold its third annual meeting 
at Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 29, 30, and 31. This 
association is not in opposition to the 
N.A.E., but is for the benefit of Southern 
teacners who cannot attend the National 
meeting. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Mr. F. M. Cowper- 
thwaite, who for many years was principal 
of the Central school, and for the last 
three years was city superintendent, has 
resigned. The board, considering his 
services too valuable to be lost, otfered 
him the principalship of Dawson, which 
he has accepted. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Robert Levandy, the 
French traveler, has sent to the Univer- 
sity of Paris $1,600 to maintain for one 
year two young professors at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who will study American 
customs, and afterward teach French Jan- 
guage and literature in this country. 


PRIMGHAR, IA.—A touching tribute to 
the memory of the late president of the 
Iowa State college. Dr. Wm. M. Beard- 
Shear, was paid by the teachers lately as- 
sembled during normal institute. The 
noble work of Dr Beardshear as an edu 
cator, and his unfailing sympathy with 
teachers will have a lasting effect upon 
the educational, social, and religious 
growth ot those with whom he came into 
contact. 


The University of Michigan may adopt 
a three years’ library course. President 
Angell is not averse to it, and says that 
the suggestion dates back to 1881. He 
Says that there is, nowadays, too much 
tendency to string out studies. 


School Gardens. 


The following excerpt from Zhe Scheol- 
master, on the subject of gardens with re- 
ference to school and its curriculum, will 
prove interesting: 


“Tn 1814 instructions were issued in 
Schleswig-Holstein to the effect that “in 
view of the future occupations of children 
in country schools, most of whom will be 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, they 
should, in addition to their ordinary work, 
receive some instruction in the culture of 
fruit and vegetables.” In 1817, in Nassau, 
instructions were issued to the effect that 
a garden should be provided for every 
village school besides a playground in 
which children should be taught fruit 
culture. Germany, France, Austria, and 
Sweden were the leaders in the movement. 
Austria now is said to have more than 
18,000 scheol gardens, and Sweden over 
1,300 ; Russia over 8,000. In Belgium a 
garden of thirty-nine and a-half square 
rods is pendent by law for each school.” 
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Notes of New Books, 


There are so many histories of English literature written 
for the schools taut one may well ask if there 1s roum for 
anotaer. We aaswer yes, if the writer has ew ideas, or can 
present old ideas in @ new dress, or can find an improvement 
a3 to arrangement and detail. Professors Wiliam Vaughn 
Moody aad Kubert Morss Lovett, o1 Chicago university, in their 
History of Haglish Literature, have tried to avoid the pitfalls 
into waich writers of such text-books often fal). The task 
might be conceived so ambitiously as to lose in clearness and 
simplicity of plan. Taere might be an attempt to simplify the 
matter artificiaily, and in so doing the student would fail to 
get any safe sub structure upon which to build in later study. 
In striving to be scientific the writer may be dry, or, in a de- 
sire to be entertaining, he may be only gossipy and nebulous. 

All these dangers have been kept in mind in che making of 
this book, and it may be said the authors have, in a large de- 
gree, avoided them. They have produced a brief and clear 
account of our marvelous literature in which the characteris- 
tics of each period and each wri er are presented The space 
apportioned to the authors, especially those of the last two 
centuries, indicates their relative importance. More atten- 
tion has been given to the nineteenth century than to any 
other because the authors wanted to throw into prominence 
whac was most important for the student to learn on his first 
approach to the subject. 

{t would be impossible to write an intelligible history of 
Eaglish literature without dwelling on the traits of the peo- 
ple, tae cnaracteristics of the age, and the foreign influences 
that modified the works of the writers. All this matter is 
blended in this work with biographies of the writers and de- 
scriptions and criticisms of their works, and expressed in con- 
cise and flowing style. [here is no suggestion about it of the 
chronological table and one gains from the reading a good 
idea of the places of the writers and their works in the great 
structure of English literature. Tne volume will occupy an 
important place as a text-book and it will be read with pleas- 
ure aad profit by many not in any way connected with the 
schools. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $1.25.) 


Wild Life of Orchard and Field. Papers on American animal 
life, by Ernest Ingersol, author of ‘‘ Natures Calendar,’ etc. 
Iliustrated from pnotographs. These twenty papers are the 
production of one who loves nature and the free life of the 
field and forest. He begins with a description of squirrels 
and their winning ways, and then he shuws how attractive 
mice, weasels, and the other common small animals can be in 
their natural homes. Birds claim a large share of his atten- 
tion and he describes their peculiar domestic habits, calling 
particular attention to the fact that their nests are gener- 
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ally so located that, while sitting, the female can constantly 
scan the neighborhood, but be herself hidden from the view of 
any but the sharpest eyes. Thus protection comes to the weak 
mainly thru concealment. 

The so-called homing instinct is carefully considered. A 
large number of instances of homesick animals finding their 
way back from long distances are given and the author ascribes 
their success maialy to memory. This may be aided in some 
measure by means of communication between animals, the 
questions of the traveler being answered by a resident animal 
that he has casually met. Thus this power depends upon 
thought. 

The book shows careful observation and accurate judgment. 
It is written in a pleasing style and the excellent and beautiful 
illustrations add greatly to its value. Itis one of the volumes 
worthy to be placed in the hands of every boy and girl. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York.) ° 


Nature Portraits. Studies with pen and camera of our wild 
birds, animals, fish, and insects, with fifteen Jarge plates and 
many illustrations from the best nature photograyhs This is 
a superb collection of photographs ano colored plates, giving 
animals and birds just asthey appearin nature. The attitudes 
in which wild animals are seen in cages, or their skins and 
skeletons set up in museums, are often very misleading. The 
only way that they can be correctly learned is from photo- 
graphs. About fifty such views are brought together in this 
gaa some of them colored, and they show nature ex- 
actly. 

The text has evidently been prepared to accord with the 
spirit of the views It begins by leading the reader out of 
doors and showing how much more delight can be secured by 
hunting with the camera (thus leaving the prey still to enjoy 
life), than with the gun, the hunt ending in death. Then it 
shows the foolishness of seeking “ use” for everything pleas- 
ure should have a place. It ends with a poetic interpretation 
of nature. 

The eye for beauty can find food for continued and repeated 
study in this portfolio. The camera makes no mistakes. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., New York.) 


Scientific Sloyd is a new orginal system, by Anna Molander 
who has had an unusually wide educational experience and 
also as a teacher of sloyd It treats the subject, both from a 
pedagogical and a practical standpoint, giving a course in 
which the making of many useful articles is included, called 
the “Seven Standards.” Her system in wood sloyd will be 
seen to be based on geometrical principles, and in that way it 
is essentially different from all other existing sloyd systems. 
(C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.) 





_ _Catarrh, an excessive secretion from an inflamed mucous membrane, 
is radically and permanently cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR 





GORDON’S COMPREHENSIVE METHOD OF TEACHING READING 


Combines the best features of the best methods. 
afford a valuable aid in teaching spelling. 


Book I., for the first half year. 


The basis is phonic, but the phonics are taught without diacritical marks, and 


Cloth. 144 pages. 35 cents. 


ATWOOD’S COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC 


In six books, one for each of Grades III.-VIII. 


in mental arithmetic. Each book bound in cloth. 160 pages. 


Combines the spiral and the topical plans, and gives especial prominence to drill 
25 cents. 


WELL’S AND GERRISH’S THE BEGINNER’S ALGEBRA 


A book of unique features for the highest grammar grades. 


Cloth. 


148 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 


FISHER AND PATTERSON’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


Combines experimental and descriptive physics for high schools with limited laboratory equipment and supplies a need which no 


other book meets. Cloth. Fully illustrated. 
SCOTT’S THE LADY OF THE LAKE 


190 pages. 


Edited by Professor L. Du Pont Syte, University of California. 


for schools. Cloth. 215 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


JOY’S ARITHMETIC WITHOUT A PENCIL 
Adapted for the earlier grades. 


Offers an excellent drill in mental arithmetic. 


Price, 60 cents. 


With map in colors and eight illustrations. A superior edition 


Cloth. 206 pages. Price, 35 ets. 


COLTON’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY, For Grammar Grades 


Simple, direct, and practical, with an unusual amount of space devoted to practical hygiene and the connection between good 


health and proper habits. Cloth. 320 pages. 


Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 


CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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Literary News Notes. 


Amorg the fall announcements of edu- 
cational books we note a numberot books 
of exceptional importance in Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co's list. One of the 
most interesting announcements is that 
of a new volume in the American Teach- 
ers Series, “ The Teaching of Chemistry 
and Physics,” by Professor Alexander 
Smith, of the University of Chicago, and 
Professor Edwin H. Hall, of Harvard. 
This makes the third volume to appear in 
this admirable series, the previous vol 
umes being Bennett & Bristol’s “ Teaching 
of Latin and Greek” and Bourne’s 
“ Teaching of History and Civics,” It is 
the intention to include in this series 
books on the teaching of all the subjects 
in the secondary school curriculum. 


Of no less importance is “A College 
Manual of Rhetoric,” by Prof. Chas. Sears 
Baldwin, of Yale university. This book 
meets a distinct need in advanced classes 
of rhetoric and that it gives promise of 
firmly establishing itself is seen by its im- 
mediate adoption in such institutions as 
the University of Chicago, Yale univer- 
sity, Boston university, and other schools 
of like standing. 


Another valuable book of distinctive 
character is “Interpretive Reading: A 
Manual of Rhetoric and Oratory for Use 
in Colleges, Normal and Secondary 
Sehools.” by Cora Marsland of the Kan- 
sas State Normal school. The three main 
divisions of this book are: Interpretive 
Reading, Breathing, Vocal Culture, and 


The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect 
ant and purifier 1n nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; itis not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the’gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intes- 
tines and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking. drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables Charcoal 
effectually clears and improves the com 
plexion,it whitens the teeth, and further 
acts aS a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 

Itabsorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another but probably the best charcoal 
and the most for the money is in Stuart's 
Absorbent Lozenges; they are composed 
of the finest powdered Willow charcoal. 
and other harmless antiseptics in tablet 
form or rather in the form of large, pleas 
ant-tasting l»zenges, the charcoal being 
mixed with honey. 

The daily useof these lozenges will soon 
tellin a much improved condition of the 
general health. better complexion, sweeter 
breath and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal. says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
_— the breath, mouth. and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and 
altho in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better char 
coal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than 
In any of the ordinary eharcoal tablets.” 








Gesture. The selections in the book of 
which there are some sixty, are among the 
choicest pieces of literature. For classes 
in normal schools especially or any school 
doing work in elocution and oratory, Miss 
Marsland’s book will fit admirably. 


A new book by Prof. C. W. Oman, of 
Oxford university, always commands at- 
tention. This time we have “Seven Ko- 
man Statesmen of the Later Republic: 
The Gracehi, Sulla, Crassus, Cato, Pom- 
pey, Cesar.” This book is a series of 
studies of leading men of the century, in- 
tended to show the importance of the 
personal element in those miserable days 
of storm and stress. The book is one o! 
great value to the student of history and 
is written in excellent style. A rew edi- 
tion of Professor Oman’s “ History of 
Greece ” revised and enlarged has recently 
been published. 


An extremely careful and well written 
history of England from the earliest 
times to the Reform Act of 1832, with 
special reference to constitutional devel- 
opments, is a new book by Lucy Dale, of 
Somerville college, Oxford, “ The Princi- 
ples of English Constitutional History.” 
We know of no modern work covering 
just this field of this scope on the market, 
it being rather between the larger and 
more elaborate works, and the briefer and 
less comprehensive volumes. 


‘The New Indexed Atlas of the World,” 
issued by the Rand-McNally Company, 
should find a place in every library at 
least. This work is brought out in two 
volumes, one contain'ng foreign countries, 
the other the United States. All maps 
are complete in one piece; the print 1s 
excellent, and the coloring just sufficiently 
prominent to show outlines decisively. 

Three features of this atlas particularly 
strike us. First the indexing, which is 
always near the maps, and shows countries 
towns, islands, mountains, etc.. as well as 
giving the populations and locations on 
the maps. 

The physical maps thruout are excel- 
lent and originalin their treatment. At 
a glance scholar and teacher are ablé to 
recognize reasons for the location of cities, 
or for political and civil divisions. En- 
vironment maps of over 200 cities, and of 
specially interesting harbors are given, 
and the larger cities of Canada and the 
United States are represented by first- 
class practical maps of size sufficient to 
show street names, car lines, and prom- 
inent buildings. 

We notice, too, that the historical mat- 
ter on each country is upto date. For 
instance, under the ieoting Australia. we 
find an interesting account of the forma 
tion of the Australian Commonwealth in 
tgotr. The results of the latest railroad 
extensions, explorations, and discoveries 
will be found here. 


The Rand-McNally Company report 
large sales of this atlas to schools and 
libraries, and many to individual] teach 
ers. 


~ 


One of the most successful elementary 
English histories ever published was 
“English History for Americans,” by T 
W. Higginson and Professor Edward 
Channing. This book has’ passed thru 
many editions and has now been thoroly 
rewritten and enlarged by the authors, and 
many pew and exceptionally beautiful 
maps added with the result that this well 
known book is now one of the best text- 
books on English history on the market. 
Dr.Harris, United States commissioner of 
education, characterizes this bookas “the 
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best introduction to the study of English 
history ever made.” 

-Messrs. Longmans’ list also includes 
many science books as well as pedagog- 
ical works of importance. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons are having a very 
large sale of their publications in short- 
hand. Their system has been adopted by 
the New York High School of Commerce, 
and the Girls’ Technical High School, and 
in the last few months a large number of 
other schools have changed to the Pitman 
system. They have also issued a “ Com- 
mercial History,” by J. R. V. Marchant, 
M.A., fully illustrated, which is being 
adopted by some of the leading institu- 
tions, such as the Drexel (Phila). Their 
system of shorthand has stood the test of 
sixty years,and is used by over 95 per 


Few People Realize 


The Danger in That Common Disease, Ca- 
tarrh. 


Because catarrhal diseases are so com- 
mon and because catarrh is not rapidly 
fatal, people too often overlook and neg- 
lect it untsl some incurable ailment devel- 
ops as a result of the neglect. 

Theinflamed condition of the membrane 
of the nose and throat makes a fertile soil 
for the germs of Pneumonia and Consump- 
tion, in fact catarrka] pneumonia and ca- 
tarrhal consumption are the most common 
forms of these dreaded diseases which 
annually cause more than one-quarter of 
the deaths in this country. 

Remedies for catarrh are almost as nu- 
merous as catarrh sufferers but very few 
have any actual merit as a cure, the only 
— derived being simply a temporary re- 
ief. : 

There is, however, a very effective rem- 
edy recently discovered wh:ch is rapidly 
becoming famous for its great value in re- 
lievirg and permanently curing ali forms 
of catarrhal diseases, whether located in 
the head. throat, lungs, or stomach. 

This new catarrh cure is principally 
composed of agum derived from the Euca- 
lyptus tree, and this gum possesses extra- 
ordinary healing and antiseptic properties. 
It is taken internally in the form of a loz- 
enge or tablet, pleasant to the taste and 
so harmless that little children take them 
with safety and benefit. 

Eucalyptus oil and the bark are some- 
times used but are not so convenient nor 
so palatable as the gum. 

Undoubtedly the best quality is found 
in Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, which may be 
found in any drug stere, and any catarrh 
sufferer who has tried douches, inhalers, 
and liquid medicines, will be surprised at 
the rapid improvement after a few days’ 
use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets which are 
composed of the gum of the Eucalyptus 
tree, combined with other antiseptics 
which destroy the germs of catarrh in the 
blood and expel tl e chtarrhal poison from 
the system. 

Dr Ramsdell in speaking of catarrh and 
its cure says: ‘After many experiments I 
have given up the idea of curing catarrh 
by the use of inhalers, washes, salves. or 
liquid medicines. I have always had the 
best results from Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets ; the red gum and other valuable anti- 
septics contained in these tablets make 
them, in my opinion, far superior to apy of 
the numerous catarrh remedies so exten- 
sively advertised. The fact that Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets are sold in drug stores, 
under protection of a trademark, should 
not prejudice conscientions physicians 
against them because their undoubted 
merit and harmless character make them 
a remedy which every catarrh sufferer may 
use with perfect safety and the prospect 
of a permanent cure.” 

For colds in the head, for coughs, ca- 
tarrhal deafness and catarrh of the stom- 
ach and liver, people who have tried them 
say that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are a 
household necessity. 
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an absolutely harmless germicide. 
It subdues the inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, 
thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading 
physicians. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
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20c., to cover actual postage, 2 

liberal sample, that will prove the claims I 
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cent. of court reporters. Over 2,300,000 
copies of its elementary instructor have 
been sold. 


Little, Brown & Company’s autumn an- 
nouncements contain twelve new juvenile 
titles besides new iliustrated editions of 
Miss Alcott’s stories. ‘The Spiritual 
Outlook,” by Willard C. Selleck, gives a 
survey of the religious life of our time as 
related to progress. ‘‘ The Struggle fora 
Continent,” edited by Prof. Pelham Ed- 
gar, will prove especially helpful to stu 
dent and teacher. In fact, there is quite 
a range of useful and readable books, 
suited to the tastes of all readers. 


There are nearly a dozen leading feat- 
ures to be noticed in /Jecelyn’s Algebra, 
published by Butler, Sheldon, & Co., 
Philadelphia. In this book algebra is 
treated as a science as well as an art, and 
the wide prominence given to factoring 
and equations is well worthy of notice. A 
fact that will strike the user, is the syste- 
matic way in which the book has been 
built up, a plan that adapts it to the vary. 
ing requirements of high schools and 
academies, and of students preparing for 
the still higher courses of the college and 
university. 


Harper's Magazine for November gives 
a posthumous article on Darwin and his 
~_: in the theory of evolution written 
y Professor Fiske. The wonders and 


terrors met by De Windt on his trip thru | WITH 


Siberia are described by the traveler him- 
self. A very interesting article is “ How 
the Bible Came Down to Us,” by F.G. 
Kenyon, F. R. S., with magnificent illus- 
trations of old Biblical MSS. The story 
reader is by no means forgotten, as “ Sis- 
ter Peacham’s Turn,” and “ The Book of 
Love” are very entertaining. There are 
other articles of peculiar interest that will 
appeal to the general reader. 


Harper & Brothers announce for publi- 
cation, on October 21, one of their most 
important books of the seacon, Gold- 
smith’s poem, 7he Deserted Village, with 
thirty-one illustrations by Edwin A. Ab. 
bey, R. A. The illustrations, which have 
appeared exclusively in Harper's Maga- 
zime during the current year, represent 
Mr. Abbey's art at its best, and afford a 
fine example of the work of the foremost 
American artist of our time. 





Messrs. Hinds & Noble, New York, well 
and favorably knuwn in the book world, 
have published a splendid book, Songs of 
4 li Colleges, the utility of which is not by 
any means confined to school or college. 
Its universality of choice of songs makesit 
a handy home book for the entertainment 
of self and friends. 





Iquitos. 


es is a city of 10,oco inhabitants 
in Eastern Peru,on the Ucayle river 
which is one of the tributaries of the Am- 
azon. The part of Peru where it is situa- 
ted is one of the richest in South America, 
itis knownas Montana. From the river 
the land raises to the Andes; most of it 
is heavily wooded ; thru it are many rivers. 
This country is five times the size of 
Pennsylvania. 

An English colony has bought five 
million acres; it is planting coffee and 
cocoa trees. The Indians collect great 
quantities of rubber; but the colony in- 
tends to plant rubber trees and collect the 
sap as we do the maple tree. The In- 
dians are friendly; they go off in their 
canoes into the immense rubber forest 
and come back with balls of rubber which 
they exchange at Iquitos for food and 
clothing. 

It is 3,000 miles from Para at the mouth 
of the Amazon to this place; steamers 
run from Liverpool to it. It is destined 
to be one of the important towns of South 
America; it is healthful and colonists are 
coming in from Europe. Crops are plant- 
ed one right after the other; there is no 
waiting for seasons. It is almost directly 
on the equator. Peru will extend the 
railroad from thc top of the Andes down 
to this place in a few years. 





Wilhelmina Opens Parliament. 


YOUNG QUEEN APPEARS ACCOMPANIED 
BY HER HUSBAND. 


Queen Wilhelmina opened the States 
General (parliamet). She appeared to 
have completely recovered from her ill- 
ness. Her majesty was accompanied by 
her husband, Prince Henry, and the Queen 
mother. The queen’s reference to foreign 
affairs in the speech from the throne was 
confined to the statement that the rela. 
tions of the Netherlands with foreign 
powers continued very friendly. The rest 
of the speech was devoted to domestic 
matters. Her majesty said that, althothe 
Dutch shipping trade had been affected 
by the crisis which had arisen elsewhere, 
the condition of the commerce and indus- 
try of the Netherlands remained satisfac- 
tory, and that of agriculture was not un- 
favorable. Labor conditions were improv- 
ing, but there was much room for better- 
ment. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 
WInNsLOW’sS SOOTHING SyrvuP has been used 
YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
[IN WHILE TEETHING 
It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS a!! PAIN, 
ES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRH(@A. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Besure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Serep.” and take no other kind.) Twenty-five cents a 
ottle 


Itching Skin 


Distress by day and night— 

That’s the complaint of those who 
are so unfortunate as to be afflicted 
with Eczema or Salt Rheum—and out- 
ward applications do not cure. 


They can’t. 

The source of the trouble is in the 
blood—make that pure and this scal- 
ing, burning, itching skin disease will 
disappear. 


“T was taken with an itching on my 
arms which proved very disagreeable. I 
concluded it was salt rheum and bought a 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In two days 
after I began taking it [ felt better and it 
was not long before I was cured. Have 
never had any skin disease since.” Mrs, 
Ipa E. Warp, Cove Point, Md. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


rid the blood of all impurities and cure 
all eruptions. 


Pears 


was the first maker 
of sticks of soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 3 
sizes; shaving cakes 
In 3 sizes. 


Pears’ Soap established over Ioo years, 
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Special Offer to Readers 
of “The School Journal” 
good for October. —.- 


A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED 


China Tea Set 


(56 pieces) 

or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or 
Clock, or Watch and many other 
articles too numerous to mention, 
FREE, with a club order of 20 lbs. 
of our New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 
20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. 
a lb. This advertisement MUST 
accompany order. You will have 
no trouble in getting orders among 
your neighbors and friends for 20 
lbs. of our celebrated goods. 


The Great American Tea Co., 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P. 0. Box 289 NEW YORK, 








Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
S@2 W. 23d St... N. Y. City. 

Latest and most progressive methods in 

dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 


specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 
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Centrally located and most convenient to 
amusement aad business districts. 
f easy access frem depots and ferries by 
Broadway cars direct, or by transfer. 
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Our Times. | 


A Memorial at Shipka Pass. | 
The commemoration of the great bat- | 

tle of the Shipka pass by the dedication | | 
of a Greek church, it is said will give | 
great encouragement to the Macedonian 
revolutionary movement. This church 
was dedicated September 25, and pre- 
sented to Bulgaria as a permanent 


memorial of the five days’ battle be- | 


tween the Russians commanded by 
General Gourko, and the Turks, com- 
manded by Sulieman Pasha. 

Although the public have almost for- 
gotten this battle, it was one of the 
greatest and bloodiest of modern times. 
In it the Turks lost 50,000 in killed and 
wounded, and the Russians, who were 
exposed to fewer perils, 30,000. It was 
fought just twenty-five years ago. In 
it Russia held its ground, and later un- 
der General Todleben captured Plevna 
and forced its way to the gates of Con- 
stantinople. Russia’s reason for re- 
membering it will probably appear 
later on. The building of the memorial 
is interpreted in Macedonia and Bul- 
garia as evidence of the purpose of 
Russia, soner or later, to drive the 
Turks out of Europe and open the 
Black sea through the control of the 
Bosphorus. 

Germany’s Meat Famine. 

Germany is suffering from its 
policy of excluding American meat. 
Good steak costs 44 cents a pound in 
Berlin. The imports of American salt 
and smoked meats and sausages have 
decreased largely during the past three 
years, owing to the many troublesome 
laws adopted by the German  govern- 
ment. A few German land owners 
may benefit by it, but it is expensive 
and inconvenient for the great body of 
the people. 

Spain’s Prosperity Increasing. 

It is between three and four vears 
since the close of the war with Spain, 
and it is many a long year since the 
country was as prosperous as it is to- 
day. This is true at any rate of Cas- 
tile, if not of all the provinces. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been withdrawn 
from Cuba and Porto Rico, and are 
seeking investment in the mother 
country. Splendid huildings are ris- 
ing on all sides in Madrid. The mines 
of Rio Tinto, in spite of the low price 
of copper, are now worked to their 
utmost capacity. 

It is pleasant to read that the war 
with America left behind very few 
scars or wounds. Americans traveling 
through Spain meet with no unpleasant 
treatment. Spaniards confess that the 
common people hoped and prayed for 
the success of the American cause, so 
that their sons might no longer be 
forced into the army and sent across 
the seas to die in fever jungles in the 
East and West Indies. If an Ameri- 
can fleet had appeared off Cadiz or 
Malaga they would have surrendered 
without firing a gun if the common 
people could have had their way. 





A writer in the Medical World says that 
as a pain reliever nothing equals antikam 
nia tablets. He says they do not depress 
the heart, but rather strengthen it. The 
adult dose is two five-grain tablets. They 
are obtainable from all druggists, and pre 
caution would advise keeping some about 
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Tailor-Made Situs. 


Trimmed Cloth Suits, 
Short Walking Suits. 


Costumes for Evening Wear. 


Coats and Paletots 
in Cloth, Silk and Zibeline, 


in Black and Evening Colors. 


Broadovay Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 
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CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
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SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
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MEMORY 


How to Improwe It. 


* Dr. Edward Pick was for 
many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 
“means of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 
fessional men and women, and 
was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 


Price $1,00 net, postpaid. 
E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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Particulars for stamp 
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Travelers Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Pictorial cover (Founded 1863.) 


design. Net, $1.50. 
By Archibald Williams 














J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, x 2» Philadelphia 


READERS will cenfer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
| monicating with advertisers. 
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ALL THE BOOKS OF ALL THE PUBLISHERS 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0. BOOKS 


33-37 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





ee ee ee 


RECENT 


Admirable in Every Respect 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN a, Short of Perfection 
Consisting of FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH (for third and fourth grades) | 
| 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES isthe Principle underlying 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS the Construction of theses... 
NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 

In seven books—a book for each school year. S M I T H 


NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS PREMIER 


Problems under all topics for upper grammar erades. 
Samples sent—Inductive Course, 25 cents each; Graded Lessons and Problems, 15 cents each. 


Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, sew veri tnicaso 








TEXT: BOO KS No Satisfaction 








|| Typewriter 











INTEBLINEAB 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST “TRANSLATIONS 


Good Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyrmght Introductions—~New Type— 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price Redacedto | Good Paper—Well Bound Convenient for the 
$1.50. postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pock 


Oataloque Free—} yA VID McK AY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one 


TRANSLATIONS. | ee 
| ay. 


the SMITH 
PREMIER. 
Itis an up-with- 
the-times ma- 
Chines 0+ ove ve vee 
332 213 Illustrated Catalogue Free ::: 3: 


et— 2. postpaid, 56 cents each. i 








SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS /']l Rosca. premier 


Jt is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EpvcatioNaL Founpations which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. ‘he pro- T i : C oO a 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Onlv $1.00 a Year. ypewr er 2 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 























= : 61 E. 9th Street, New York| Syracuse, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 
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THREE BOOKS, 


OF EXCEPTIONAL WORTH 


Lyons’ Commercial Law 


leads all other books in popularity, because its se- 
lection of particulars is good and it presents the 
subject in an _ interesting and teachable form. 
Everything in it leads to something of value to the 
pupil, and is so clear that the novice may teach it. 


Modern Business Speller 


is already the popular speller for the high school. 
It has all the good features you have ever seen in 
any speller and many new ones. It is more than a 
speller it will reinforce your English work. The 
spelling exercise conducted as it may be with this 
book is not the dry, monotonous exercise you have 
known but may be interesting, helpful, and educa- 
tional. 

To examine this work is to be impressed with its 
worth. 


Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping 


reproduces office conditions in the school-room so 
faithfully that teacher, pupil, and parent are alike 
impressed. Instructions on bookkeeping, business 
practice, and legal questions involved immediately 
follow each transaction. It is an easy work to 
teach and thoroughly practical. Arranged for long 
or short course. 


POWERS & LYONS 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





New, Unique, and Very Valuable Books 


THE MORSE 
READERS » 


Practical Graded Text, 5 Books. 


By THOS. M. BALLIET, Supt. Springfield, Mass., 
and ELLA M. POWERS. 


These books contain all the Features which are required for 
the BEST MODERN READERS. Sure to give satisfaction. 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM and 
the NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD 
COPY BOOKS. (Medial.) Many original 


Features but thoroughly practical. 20 to 28 Adjustable 
Copy Slips in the Back of each Book. Correlated Copy 
Material carefully Graded and Illustrated. 


THE QUINCY GRAPHIC ARITHMETIC 
By W. B. MACINTOSH and FRANK E. PARLIN. Cor- 
relation of Reading, Writing, Number, Form Color Draw- 
ing and Arrangement. A new departure. 


RED LETTER DAYS AND RED LETTER 


FACTS. py 1. FREEMAN HALL, Supt N. Adams, 
Mass., and E. D. LENNOX. ° Remarkably attractive treat- 
ment, of all Holidays and facts on Nature, Literature, 
etc. For 3rd and 4th Grades. 


See Catalog for Many Other Choice Books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 


8 Beacon St., 96 Fifth Ave., 195 Wabash Ave., 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





**3*« *« KELLOGG’S KATALOGS * * 3 * * 


School Entertainment Katalog. 


The cream of this literature. 700 books— 
over 150 new ones listed and described 
this year. Free. 


) 
Teachers’ Katalog. 
144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. 
The most complete list of books for teachers, 
teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. 


New Century Katalog. 


A descriptive list of pedagogical books and 
teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over 1700 
best books! listed, classified,many described 

A unique katalog—none other published. 
Send 2c. stamp. 





E. L. KELLOGG 6& CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St.. NEW YORK. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - - 
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a 


Dixon’s American Graphite 
Sketching Crayon 


is very popular with teachers of art and design. It 
is used both in sketching from nature or from the 
model. It comes only in one grade and is very 
soft, smooth, and black. 

There are six other pencils however that belong 
in the same class, all soft, and very useful in free 
hand drawing. 


No. 300 Operator, Very, Very Soft, Large Diameter 
“ 301 Ultimatum, “ “‘ Small Diameter 
** 302 Carteret, ” 

“* 304 One Grade Harder than No. 300 
“‘ 305 Paragon, Hexagon Shape 
“‘ 310 Shading, One Grade Harder than 302 


We will be glad to send some of these pencils to 
any teacher of drawing that mentions this publication. 





Jersey City, N. J. 
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A FEW OF OUR PUBLICATIONS 


ROBERTSON'S GEOGRAPHIC-HISTORICAL SERIES, Illustrating the History of 
America and the United States, from 1492 to the present time. The only complete wor 
the market correlating the subjects of Geography and History. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ARITHMETICAL SERIES, Introducing the Object Method, 
as applied to the entire subject uf Practical Arit hmeti 


PROGRESSIVE READING AND WRITING onal Combining the Word and Sen- 
tence Method with Phonetics. 


UNION SCHOOL LIBRARIES, Especially selected for School Purposes by eminent edu- 
cators. 
UNION GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES OF MAPS, Copyrighted 1902. 


UNION RECORDS UNION GLOBES 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES SCHOOL FURNITURE 


We are ina position to fill orders promptly and satisfactorily. Write for descriptive matter and 


prices. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 2l1-213 E. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


is the title of a unique monthly magazine devoted to an exposition of the principles 
of education. It is now inits twelfth year and has numerous subscribers in every 








state of the Union. Its great value is this—it carries the student forward each year | OHARTS, 


thru a Systematic Course in Pedagogy and General Culture. 


ITS DEPARTMENTS-—History of Education—Child Study—History 
of Art and Studies of Famous Paintings—Pedagogy 
Send for new circular describing the course more fully 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


“Tam glad to indorse EpUvATIONAL FOUNDATIONS as a valuable publication for such teachers 
who wish general but eye somatic. work along educational lines.”—Prin. W. B. Gunnison, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., - - 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAB LITERAL 


pai LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


i -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyri pt ee ay mtn ated Type— 
wt ding—Oloth Sides—Price Redaced to Spo Paper— Bound-— Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, tg 56 cents each. 


Onialoow Free—\ yAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Senda for ene. 








McINTOSH LANTERN LEADS 


AT THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


* You cannot afford to let your 
| fem) SChool continue to use old-fashioned 
y apparatus. You must adopt new 
and up-to-date methods if you ex- 
pect success. Write to us about it. 


McdNTOSH STEREOPTICON COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 








EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing doze on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION. 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS puss ua 
in er cloth-covered cases, and accompanied wi 
model text-book, are easily in every respect, the best 
and Cheapest low-priced collections in the Te market. 





coher eet ear anri one Lt ane ot 
nit n my opin on, ‘s 
fections.” R EY LANTERN SLIDES 


etc. Descriptive Circulars free. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL 
612 17th STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. CO. 





Economy and the best results are 
alike subserved by the use of 


2oth Century Ink Essence 


in schools. 

A high grade Ink, reduced to animpalpable 
powder. Dissolves_ readily in cold water and 
produces a perfect Writing Fluid. Sold in quart, 
gallon package, etc., at wonderfully low prices. 

For 60 cts., the usual price for a quart of ink, 
I will send you 4 one-quart packages. Samples, 
aera on specified quantities and further in- 

rmation on request. 


C. A. BLACK, 


36 Cornell Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BULLOCK & — 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter nga 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





FRANKLIN LABORATORY 
« SUPPLY COMPANY 


15 Harcourt Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 











Importers and Manufacturers of Chemical, 
Physical, and Biological Apparatus. Our ap- 
==> paratus is of the best quality and our prices are 





the lowest. 
Send for Catalogues. 








Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


For PAINTBOXES, 


the 8-Color Box, and all other grades, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING PAPERS, Etc., 


and aJl other Drawing and Painting Materials, 
send to Manufacturers and Headquarters for 
quotations. 


F. WEBER & CO., 1125 Chestnut St., Phila. 


SCHOOL BELLS couece nett: 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BEL’ FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 











Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


—~<aimaaas THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. ~<a 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


The Stationers supply them. 


Works: Camden, N. J. 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 








New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. > 


A graduate School of 
SCH OOL educational science» 
| oO tf fur.ishing thorough 
} professional equip- 
PE DA GOGYy ment for teachers 


wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principale, 
| Supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
| and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 























DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high scheols 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on application to the Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 
For Best Results, Equip your Schools with 


‘TAYLOR'S PATENT and 
FREE HAND DRAWING DADPER 
For Samples and Prices write 
TAYLOR 6& CO., 
5 Northampton Av., Springfield, Mass. 
PL AYS Dialogs, Speakers, Operettas, Drills, 


Reward Card. Big Catalog free. 
LOGAN, DAILEY & CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago 





























Teachers’ C ive A iati 
eacners 0-operative ssociation 
Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
{f you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 
B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 3773 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle, Washington 

5 se 
The Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago. 
B. F. CLARK, Manager, 378-388 Wabash Ave, 
Fourteenth Year—Send for Our Platform for 1902 
FISHER .SEAGHERS, AGENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 12 Tremont St., BOSTON. 
’ ’ Greenwood 
HERIDAN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °%°2°t: 
offers the best agency service to be had in the South, NinthYear. Reasonable 
Terms. Businesslike Methods. Write us. 
During the winter months there are unexpected vacancies in good 
TEACHERS WANTED } schools which must be filled on short notice. Candidates being scarce 
there are many excellent opportunities of getting a first class posi- 
® tion. For particulars address 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
9 9 was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 
Kellogg S Teacher S Bur Call supplied with good places than any previous year. 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 
WerefertoN. Y.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 
stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, lanager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Scher merhor n 3 East 14th St. New York Joun C. Rockwetu, Manager. 
Th ’ OF T 
© TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE £,9F Boston. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Gevernesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
er Address Mrs. ° UNu-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. ; 
TH enjoys the confidence of teachers and 
E EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conserv- 
ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plansto you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y. B. a 
Personal assistance to all 
WE PROMISE { Agents who travel to acest | CANDIDATES 





You service that always pleases 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


GREGG SHORTHAND 


Rapidly superseding all the old-time methods. Holds the World’s Record 
for speed with legibility. In two years GREGG SHORTHAND has been 
adopted by over 400 of the best known business colleges and high schools; 
and our greatest difficulty has been to supply the demand for teachers of it. 

GREGG SHORTHAND is a natural system, founded on the elements 
of longhand, and written with a free, uniform movement instead of the zig- 
zag movement of the geometrical systems. This system is free from shading 
and position writing, and on account of its simplicity is peculiarly adapted 
for use in public schools. 


Write for our booklet “ABOUT GREGG SHORTHAND ” 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, 57 Washington St., Chicago 








Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, street, ‘Sostox 
| WE A 
9 cd ioe Se hisses 
eo 
~) 
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New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


Corner Vesey and Church Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
a 


MANUFACTURERS ONLY. 


Silicate Book Slates. 

Black Diamond Liquid Slating. 
Ivorine Book Slates and Tablets. 
Silicate Framed School Slates. 
Silicate Revolving Blackboards. 
Silicate Roll Blackboards. 
High Grade Slated Cloth. 
Silicate Ivorine Sheets. 


Silicate Veneer Blackboard Plate 
in slabs 4 ft. by 12 ft. Cut to order any 
size desired. We can save a lot of mon- 
ey for you by placing your orders with us. 

Sheep Skin and Wool Felt Blackboard 
Erasers, Crayon Holders, Dividers, Eas- 
els, Pointers, etc. 
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WRITE, FOR NEW 
CATALOGUE. 


New Century 
#* Typewriter 


AWERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New Yo.rk 





Reliable Text-Books 


IN HISTORY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


SUELUEEE DELERURE RUEEEGHUCROUEDEEDEAURODEDOOUEDED 





FOR SCHOOLS. 


For Grammar Schools. 


For High Schools. 


STATES. 


$1.00, net. 


TAPPAN: OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 

An Elementary History of the United States. 
FISKE: A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
For Upper Grammar Grades. 


TAPPAN: ENGLAND’S STORY 


85 cents, net. 


LARNED: A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


$1.25, net. 


STRONG AND SCHAFER: THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


FISKE: CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 


65 cents, net. 


$1.00, net. 


85 cents, net. 





HOUGHTON, 


BOSTON 
4 Park Street 


Descriptibe circulars, with sample pages and commendations, free upon request. 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
85 Fifth Avenue 


POEPUGUOQEEEEREGOCROEEOROROGREOROREGEOGEEROEREG GQUGHEEROEROREGEE QUQEEOEREGREGEEREGROGUEOROUNOUEONGEEONOUNS 


CHICAGO 
378-388 Wabash Avenue 





BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


enable the teacher to place upon the 
board beautiful designs of all kinds. 
They cost very littl and can be 
used repeatedly. 
With their aid the teacher can illus- 
trate lessons in Geography, History, 
Language, Botany, Natural History, 


Literature, Penmanship. 


They are of great value in beautify- 
ing the school-room. 


For toc. we willsend 1 Geography 
Map; 1 Language Stencil and our 
complete list of stencils and charts. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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| lypewriter. 


. TAS a 
ge" Twenty Years we have 
» saved the world enough 
- labor to build an Empire. 
’ WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


(Remington Typewriter Co.) 
NEW YORK 

















For Tired Brain 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Rests and strengthens the 
tired and confused brain, dis- 
pels nervous headache and 
induces refreshing sleep. 


Gives good appetite, perfect 
digestion and a clear brain. 


Genuine bears name “ Horsford’s"’ on label. 














Teachers 
Taught 


and qualified for higher 
positions at increased 
salaries; in spare mo- 
ments, without inter- 
ruption of work or 
pay. Three courses: 
Review, for reel 


ing; Special subjects, 


MAIL, 


Thorough instruction under personal’ direction of 
John W. Holcombe, formerly acne of soe 
Instruction in Indiana. Small fees—ass 
Write to-day for fall no Ms ona to 
National Correspondence Ine Institute, 
48-76 Beocnd BN Nat mal x Building, 
hington, D. 
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To the widow and children 
the future is dark with clouds, if 
the bread-winner dies without 
making provision for his family. 

A Life Policy in the TRAV- 
ELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY provides support and 
shelter, and is frequently the 
means of relieving temporary 
embarrassment, or taking care 
of the mortgage on the house. 


aire 


You cannot afford to neglect 
the safeguards of the TRAV- 
ELERS INSURANCE _ COM- 
PANY ’S Life Policies. 

The Accident Policies of the 
Travelers guarantee a weekly in- 
come in case of disability from 
accident. They provide other 
important benefits. 


a 


pa mae agree 
het on a — =. 
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Wie arinhe 


Agents in every town ; or write for 
interesting literature. 


The 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863.) 
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